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Of all industrial acids, Muriatic (Hydrochloric) Acid is 
second only to Sulfuric in versatility and volume used. Today, 
the demand for it has spiraled to new heights to meet accel- 
erated production requirements in many of our most essen- 
tial industries. 

As a primary producer for over 50 years, General Chemical 
offers this important basic chemical in all grades and strengths 
from Standard to C. P. (Reagent) quality ... from tank car 
to small bottle lots. The Standard grade is produced in 18°, 
20° and 22° Baume strengths; Diamond and Crystal grades 
—20° Baume, and Reagent, Sp. Gr. 1.18. 

Why not review your needs with our nearest office? 
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FORMULAE WORTH 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


"Tanning Processes" the 
internationally known Bie Sy 
August C. Orthmann, po 
leather making formulae worth 
thousands of dollars—and time 
and labor-saving data that will 
help in every phase of your 
tanning operation. 


It's the book scores of tanning 
men say is the most practical 
work on tanning ever written 
. « « you'll say it's worth man 
times its $12.50 price. You'll 
use "Tanning Processes" often 
because it treats — with 


your everyday problems. 


Leather bound, it contains 414 
pages of invaluable information 
to help you increase your yield, 
improve production, reduce 
time and motion, and get a 
higher quality leather. 

Order a copy today! 


$49.50 PER COPY 





-- 
Rumpf Publishing Co., 
300 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


I enclose $ Please send 
copies of "Tanning 


Processes,” by August C. Orthmann. 

















WALTZ ME AROUND, ARTHUR 


Arthur Murray enters shoe business—so now anything can happen 


RTHUR MURRAY, famed dancing 

master who operates 210 dancing 
studios throughout the U. S., has en- 
tered shoe business. This gentleman, 
whose commercial acumen matches 
his terpsichorean talents, now has 
two shoe manufacturers, one making 
men’s and the other women’s foot- 
wear, producing Arthur Murray 
Shoe Fashions. 

Coincidentally, another product 
added recently to the growing list 
tying in with the renowned Murray 
name is “Arthur Murray Magic Step 
Foot Lotion,” a balm for tired feet. 
Mr. Murray, by being so solicitous 
to the nation’s foot and shoe needs, 
intends to leave no one with any ex- 
cuse for not dancing. 

Mr. Murray may stand to cash in 
handsomely on this tie-in deal. He 
probably got the inspiration from 
the lyrics of “Darktown Strutters 
Ball,” which went: “I’m gonna dance 
off all my shoes, when they play the 
jelly-roll blues...” So it’s a profit- 
able commercial cycle. Murray cre- 
ates dancing enthusiasts who dance 
off all their shoes and are ripe cus- 
tomers for footwear and foot balm. 
It’s a wonder some shoe man didn’t 
latch on to that before. But then, 
shoe men are specialists in singing 
the blues rather than dancing. 

Speaking of dancing and blues, 
not long ago a professional dancer 
named Flene Marcell was doing her 
act in the floor show of a Miami 
Beach night club—an act reviving 
the Charleston, Black Bottom and 
other dance crazes of a past era. One 
day Ilene landed in Allison Hospital 
at Miami. The inner surfaces of her 
knees were discolored a pronounced 
blue where they had knocked to- 
gether while performing these dances. 

The doctors diagnosed her case as 
“azulitis,” meaning “a disease of the 
blues.” Which simply demonstrates 
that docters are sometimes as men- 
tally unhinged as the patients they 
treat. 

The shoe industry, however, might 
find it profitable to induce Arthur 
Murray to revive the marathon dance 
craze which swept the country in the 
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Twenties and Thirties. Milton D. 
Crandall, a Pittsburgh promoter, 
launched this fad. He’d also been 
responsible for the bathing-beauty 
contest, flagpole sitting, and the talk- 
athon. When he teamed up with C. 
C. “Cold Cash” Pyle, sponsor of the 
famed Bunion Derby, and boxing 
promoter Tex Rickard, the dance 
marathon fad was virtually guaran- 
teed. These gentlemen packed Madi- 
son Square Garden with 20,000 spec- 
tators a day for weeks, made a kill- 
ing. The contestants wore out hun- 
dreds of pairs of shoes. 

Then the craze got really screw- 
ballish. A Boston dancing master, 
“Professor” Louis Lerner, danced 
from Providence to Boston, 45 miles, 
wearing out six partners and an equal 
number of pairs of shoes. A few 
days later a couple of dance profes- 
sionals named Joey Reynolds and 
May “Hercules” Promitis, danced the 
64 miles from Bridgeport, Conn., to 
New York City. 


Records Up—Arches Down 


Joey Ray, the famous runner who 
had set several world’s records, got 
into the act, danced 400 hours in one 
marathon (45 minutes of dancing, 
15 minutes of rest.) He had to quit 
because he wore out all his shoes 
and he was too broke to buy another 
pair. 

Then the thing went beserk when 
the non-stop dancers stepped in. A 
Budapest cab driver named Ludwig 
Neumann danced non-stop for 82 
hours. A Washington couple bet- 
tered it with 98 hours. Then a 44- 
year-old man named Charles Nicho- 
las, a grocer’s clerk from Metz, 
France, decided to stop all the clamor. 
In Rio de Janeiro he set the fantastic 
mark of 200 hours. Exhausted but 
pleased, he gasped, “Zee new record 
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ees set up—but ah! zee old arches 
ees broke down.” 

Dance marathons swept not only 
the U. S. but the world, were in prog- 
ress in Madrid, Stockholm, London, 
Vienna, Naples, Buenos Aires, Ber- 
lin, Minsk and Pinsk. One even got 
started in Moscow, but Pravda 
quickly denounced it editorially as a 
“diabolical device of capitalistic bar- 
barism.” The free-enterprising Rus- 
sian promoter, who had offered the 
winners no money but a six months 
supply of “good black bread,” was 
sentenced to two years of Siberia— 
and no bread. 

Shoe business, they say, was pretty 
good in those days. But shoe busi- 
ness always is when the world tends 
to go a little crazy. 

However, shoe men have to be 
careful what kind of a dance craze 
they might inspire. A wrong one 
could backfire. Like the craze of 
barefoot or shoeless dancing of a few 
years back. It was making good 
headway when, luckily, the dean of 
the University of Minnesota abruptly 
banned it among his students, de- 
creeing that it was “too informal and 
very undignified—and besides, it 
isn’t good for the feet.” Other col- 
lege authorities took heed and ap- 
plied bans, and the fad soon died. 

That dancers lean a little toward 
the psychotic, shoes or no shoes, has 
some legal sanction. For example, 
a girl named Florida Edwards sued 
a dance emporium for $17,000 in 
damages for injuries received when 
her jive-mad, jitterbugging partner, 
spun and flipped her clear across the 
floor and into a wall. The judge 
awarded her $8,000. Stated the 
court’s decision: 

“The dance is called ‘jitterbug.’ 
The word ‘bug’ is defined among 
meanings as ‘a crazy person.’ The 
word ‘jitters’ means ‘extreme ner- 
vousness.’ Thus, the jitterbug dance 
is crazy and the dancers become 
crazy. Such a dance constitutes a 
real danger for one not skilled in its 
gyrations.” 

No reflection, of course, on Arthur 
Murray, his shoes or his foot balm. 
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Tooay, an important new chapter is being 
written in the history of platform shoe manu- 
facturing. With the development of the new 
and revolutionary DANTON PROCESS, the insole 
and rib now give the conventional platform 
styling yet permit the foot to rest comfortably 
and snugly on the insole. In short, the platform- 
effect is kept although the platform is elimi- 
nated! 

ONCO is recommended by the originators of 
the DANTON PROCESS. 

Using ONco, the new construction gives all 
of these plus features: 


PLATFORM-EFFECT-—Any desired plat- 
form height effect by using only a 2}4 iron 
ONCO Insole and ONCO Special Rib. 


FLEXIBILITY—Maximum flexibility of con- 


ventional cemented shoes. 


LIGHTER WEIGHT-— Accomplished through 


elimination of the platform. 


ADAPTABILITY — This process lends itself 
to all types of women’s, men’s, teen-age and 
children’s casual footwear. 


STYLING—The new low bottom line in either 
flat or wedge heel construction including 
closed backs and closed toes. 


MAXIMUM BONDING STRENGTH — The 
strong, internal ply strength of both ONCo In- 
sole and ONCO Special Rib insures maximum 
bonding strength between the upper, wrapper 
and outsole for the wearing life of this type 
of shoe construction. 


The DANTON PROCESS is a simplified and prov- 
en manufacturing method with available 
equipment. 

Find out more about this new platform-effect 
construction and the use of ONCO in its manu- 
facture. Write to Brown Company, 150 Cause- 
way St., Boston 14, Massachusetts, Dept. LS-8. 


BETO Set 


| Here’s how the platform- 
| effect shoe is made: 


+ ONCO Insole with 
ONCO Special Rib 
attached for 

_ platform effect. 


Fitted upper with 
Onco Insole attached 
before lasting. 


' Lasted Shoe. 


| Finished shoe. 


Tod 
A PRODUCT OF [ye BROWN oi p any 


Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 150 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASS. 
Branch Sales Offices: Portland, Me., New York, Chicago. St. Louis. San Francisco. Montreal 


SOLKA & CELLATE PULPS + SOLKA-FLOC + NIBROC PAPERS + NIBROC TOWELS + NIBROC 
KOWTOWLS + BERMICO SEWER PIPE, CONDUIT & CORES + ONCO INSOLES + CHEMICALS 
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Tungsten Carbide 


MirAcLE METAL For SHOE MACHINES 


Shoe factories are realizing big savings in money and down time. 


( 


bout three years ago a small, pro 
Mgressive-minded shoe manufac- 
turer in Beverly, Mass., began to 
show growing concern about the 
rapid wear and consequent costs of 
parts on his stitching room ma- 
chines. He had been hearing re- 
cently of a relatively new metal— 
tungsten carbide—which, next to the 
diamond was the hardest substance 
known. Why, he asked himself, 
couldn’t the abrasive portions of his 
machine parts be tipped with tung- 
sten carbide and thus give much 
longer wear? 

He called in John Neagle, sales 
engineer of the Hartley Tool & Die 
Co., of Thomaston, Conn., and pre- 
sented the problem and the idea. 
After experimentation, Neagle came 
up with a carbide-tipping process 
and used it on a number of the shoe 
manufacturer’s worn feed dogs. 


Save 20 Replacements 

Today, three years later, those 
same feed dogs are still in operation. 
They have since required no re- 
placement. With the ordinary steel- 
tipped feed dogs over the same pe- 
riod, each of those feed dogs would 
have had to be replaced approxi- 
mately 20 times. 

Tungsten carbide-tipped shoe ma- 
chine parts have since taken the 
shoe industry by storm because of 
their extraordinarily long wear and 
consequent savings. Because of the 
mounting steel shortage, this new 
metal parts “treatment” takes on in- 
creased significance at this time. 
Every shoe manufacturer recalls the 
difficulty in obtaining machine parts 
replacements during the last war. 

Shortly after the first shoe factory 
experiments proved successful, Hart- 
ley Tool & Die Co. expanded its 


investigations of this industry with 


6 


the aim of treating virtually any ma- 
chine part subject to rapid abrasion 
and wear. It has, over this three- 
year period, achieved some remark- 
able results which are proving a 
boon to the shoe industry. 

Enormous success has been ob- 
tained with such feed dogs as the 
213920, used on a 51-class post ma- 
chine; the 12436 and 12450 used 
on an 18-class fancy stitching ma- 
chine; the 16018 and 16078 used 
on an 18-class machine; the 212777 
and 233951 used on a_ two-needle 
post machine. More recently, a 
method has been devised to car- 
bide-tip the 136-class highspeed top 
stitching machine roll-type feed. 
Many other types of feeds have also 
been successfully tipped. 

A more concrete example of the 
concrete savings being achieved is 
illustrated with, for instance, the 
213920 post feed dog used on a 
5l-class machine. These feed dogs, 
costing approximately $2.50 each, 
wear out in approximately four to 
eight weeks. The cost to carbide-tip 
these feeds is about $7.50 each. 
However, these tipped feeds will 
now last at least three years. Over 
the three-year period, therefore, the 
cost of the carbide-tipped feed is 
$7.50, as compared with approxi- 
mately $65 for the same ordinary 
steel feed that has to be replaced 
some 26 times (once about every 
six weeks) over the same term. 

It’s important to note here that 
the carbide-tipping is done on old 
and worn machine parts. The shoe 
manufacturer simply sends in his old 
and worn parts for tipping. 

This carbide-tipping process has 
been expanded further to include ap- 
plication to the 242KZG cut-off knife 
and 574A quill for the staple side- 
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lasting machine. These carbide-tipped 
knives and quills have already gone 
two years without requiring replace- 
ment or further carbide treatment— 
an unprecedented record in the shoe 
industry for these machine parts. 
The 18-class and 22W-class shut- 
tles are processed to reduce to an 
absolute minimum the wear caused 
by the thread and needle. Another 
very recent development is the car- 
bide-tipping of single-bladed heel 
trimming knives. Excellent success 
has been obtained in shoe factories, 
where the problem of striking nails 
in the heels, with damage to steel- 
edged knives, has been eliminated. 
A service has been established for 
re-sharpening these trimmers with a 
minimum amount of lost time. 


“Punch Life” Longer 

Also new is the treatment of the 
anvil on the Atlas Tack eyeletting 
machine. These anvils are inserted 
with carbide, extending their life 
indefinitely. The carbide resurfacing 
of these old, worn anvils has 
brought spectacular results. None of 
these tipped anvils have yet worn 
out. Also, the “punch life” of the 
anvils has been greatly extended, as 
the anvil remains perfectly flat. 

Though great savings are made 
on the vastly extended life of the 
parts, another enormous savings fac- 
tor is that of “down time”—time 
lost in changing parts while both 
the machine and the operator are 
idle, though their costs continue. 
For example, in many machines it 
requires as much as a full hour to 
change a part. Consider, for ex- 
ample, 100 shoe machines requiring 
a change of two parts per machine 
every six weeks, average, at the 
down-time cost of one hour per part. 
Over the course of one year the lost 
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time—time required to change the 
parts while the machine is idle and 
unproductive—is 1700 hours. Add 
to this the lost production of the op- 
erator, and the cost or wasted pro- 
duction is eye-opening. Multiply this 
over a three-year period—the wear 
life of a carbide-tipped part requir- 
ing no change—and the savings are 


truly wholesome. 


Let’s figure another cost-saving 
example. At $2.50 per feed dog, the 
cost of changing one feed dog on an 
average of every six weeks for 100 
machines amounts to $2,125. Over 
a three-year period, the cost amounts 
to $6,375. Now, a carbide-tipped 
feed dog will last a minimum of 
three years. The cost of carbide- 
tipping these 100 feed dogs is ap- 
proximately $650. The savings over 
the three-year period would amount 
to $5,725. And this pertains to only 
one item: feed dogs. Even if these 
savings figures are cut in half, the 


savings are still appreciable. 


Tungsten carbide has been manu- 
factured in this country for less than 


been made in applying this relatively 
new metal to industrial uses. There 
are only about seven firms in the 
tungsten carbide business, and so 
far only the Hartley Tool & Die 
Company has come into the shoe 
industry. The industrial applications 
of this new wonder metal have 
hardly been tapped, according to 
these manufacturers. 


Hardening Ptocess 


Tungsten carbide is made by pow- 
dered metallurgy. Tungsten powder 
and carbon are mixed, then sintered 
in a furnace at about 1400 degrees 
F. When this powdered metal comes 
from the furnace it’s tungsten car- 
bide. A cementing agent is then 
mixed. Cobalt is added to the tung- 
sten carbide for this purpose. When 
pressed into shape it has the con- 
sistency of chalk. The final harden- 
ing process is accomplished by plac- 
ing the carbide metal form in graph- 
ite boats and stoking them through 
furnaces which are oxygen-free at 


shrinkage of metal volume is thus 
obtained. 

This Llank of metal is now about 
50 times harder than that of the hard- 
est highspeed steels. So hard, in fact, 
that it must be worked and shaped 
by industrial diamonds, the hardest 
substance known. Because of the 
density of the tungsten carbide 
metal, a very high finish can be 
produced on its surface—a vitally 
important factor in determining 
wear-resistance. New and_ better 
grades of tungsten carbide, along 
with improved manufacturing tech- 
niques, are still being developed. 

There are still many yet “undis- 
covered” applications for carbide 
tipping in the shoe industry. With 
each new finding, not only are cost 
savings achieved but a major step 
is made in production efficiency. The 
Hartley men actually “engineer” a 
machine in a shoe factory, studying 
and ascertaining every part on the 
machine subject to abrasion and 
costly replacement. In the begin- 


25 years, though swift strides have 2650 degrees F. About a 40 percent (Concluded on Page 35) 


Carbide—Tipped Shoe Machine Parts 





Above: Highspeed roll feed 


Left: 574A quill with carbide tipping 
knurled ring carbide-tipped. 


on insert or bushing. 
Right: 242KZG cutoff knife with 


carbide-tipping on cutting surface. 


Left: 4410-class Singer fancy stitch- 
ing machine feed dog, teeth carbide- 
tipped. 
Right: 449-class Singer fancy stitch- 
ing machine feed dog, teeth carbide- 
tipped. 


anes See 


Left: 51-class hook with carbide tipping and carbide insert Left: 212777 and 213951 two-needle post machine feeds 


where the thread runs. with carbide teeth. 
Center: Carbide-tipped feed dog on machine part for 


women’s shoes. 
Right: 212103 feed dog for a flat bed machine, carbide- 
tipped teeth. 


Right: 18-class hook for vampers, carbide-tipped. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


What industrial science is doing to 


ROTARY PRESS 

High-speed combining of glued 
materials up to 14” thick and 30 
inches wide is the function of this 
new rotary press. Suited for hand- 
feeding flat sheets or set up in a 
production line for combining webs 
of glued materials. 

Pressure is adjustable to accom- 
modate materials of varying thick- 
ness. A safety throw-off is provided 
for separating the rubber covered 
rollers. The machine is mounted on 
a rigidly constructed steel frame, 
easily ported about on ball-bearing 
casters. Floor space required is only 


16” wide x 45” long. Rotary presses 
are also available in 24”, 36”, 42” 
and 48” widths. Wider machines are 
made on special order. Special 
machines for material thicknesses 
up to 114” are also available. 
Source: Potdevin Machine Co.. 
1285 38th St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DETACHABLE TOP LIFT 
This is an inexpensive and simple 
anchoring device for top lifts of wom- 
en’s shoes and is adapted for home 
installation. 


ANCHOR SLEEVE 


Top LiFT 


After a hole has been drilled in the 
base of the heel, an_ internally 
threaded tube with sharp prongs on 
one end is driven in. This provides 
a threaded core for a countersunk 
screw which attaches the top lift. 

Source: M. P. McCarron, Los An- 
geles, Cal.; Pat. No. 2,546,105. 


RAMP HEEL 
This ramp heel for California Shoes 
is made with two separate thicknesses. 
The first part is beveled to a corre- 
sponding bevel of the outsole. The 
COVERED WEDGE HEFL 

ion LIFT 

REPLACEMENT 


OUTSOLE HEEL LIFT 


EVEL 
OUTSOLE BUTTED 


second part is a smaller replaceable 
top lift beveled all around with a 
flat lip at the breast which is buffed 
to the outsole. 

The objects of this invention are 
to provide a top lift to a shoe of this 
type without changing the general 
appearance, and provide a small re- 
placeable top lift. 

Source: M. Kaufman, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Pat. No. 2,540,449. 
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improve the job 


LEATHER SPLITTING MACHINE 


This machine enables splitting of 
leather or hides into very thin sheets 
2f uniform thickness and on account 
of its regular operation, a high out- 
put is insured. 

This machine has a band cutter 
mounted on a driving pulley and a 
driven pulley. The operative part of 
the cutting band bears against two 
blade guides hingedly connected to a 
swing level pivoted on a first lever 
while the nonoperative part of the 
band bears against a guide hinged to 
a second lever, both levers being se- 
cured on a common shaft and con- 
trolled by a common adjusting mem- 
ber, allowing the band cutter to be 
fed transversely in proportion as it 
wears away. 


eae! 


The casing of the machine slopes 
backwards to insure sufficient decliv- 
ity to the feed table thus facilitating 


introduction and withdrawing of 
leather and hides and improving the 
working position of the operator. The 
machine is driven by two small at- 
tached motors. 

Source: Pat. No. 2,532,398; Henri 
Fehlmann, Courtelary, Switzerland. 


SLIDE LAST 


This concerns the fastening and 
sliding portion of this slide-open 
type of last. It is of sturdy, practical 
and simplified construction, and is 
comprised of a single metal tubular 
section suitably fitted and anchored 
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to the heel and forepart section of a 
last. It operates on a principal of 
spring and latch located under the 
spindle hole in the heel section. 

Source: A. M. Bowzer, Lynn, 
Mass.; Pat. No. 2,546,148. 


SOCK-TYPE SLIPPER 
A method of stitching a stocking 
or sock-type soft-sole slipper, with- 
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BLUE BOOK 
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in the making 








This is done by using an overcast 
out perforating the wrapper strip. 
stitch which passes through two 


thicknesses of the sock, through the 
strip and crosses over the edge, as 


shown. 
Source: I. I. Arnold, Newtonville, 


Mass.; Pat. No. 2,541,020. 


HEEL-STIFFENING PLATE 


This steel reinforcing plate for 
women’s high heel shoes is presented 
in its improved construction. Pre- 


viously patented, it was formerly 


made with brad holes for attaching 
to the shoe at the junction between 
the heel and sole. 

The improvement is in the method 
of fastening the plate to the shoe, and 
has been done by substituting two 
prongs which are part of the plate. 
These prongs are suitably clinched 
to the innersole, providing very good 
anchorage. 

Source: L. Sabo, Astoria, N. Y.; 
Pat. No. 2,544,048. 


PLASTIC HEEL 
This hollow heel is moulded in 
plastic and is internally threaded for 
screw attaching. It can, however, be 
nailed if the hollow portion is filled 
with a suitable filler. 


WOOD OR SUITABLE 
FULER 
PLASTIC HEEL 
REPLACABLE TOP LIFT 
Another feature is the replaceable 
top lift, which sets in a recess and is 
fastened with a threaded screw. 
Source: S. L. Dratler, Cleveland, 


Ohio; Pat. No. 2,544,878. 
(Concluded on Page 33) 








Uninterrupted Production 
Can Mean the Difference 
Between Possibilities and Profits 


Each one of our varied lines of stitching room machinery is 
designed to solve shoe factory problems of production manufacture. 

“Boston Machine Works Company” on a product is a name you 
can trust. 


Remember—delivered goods are no better than the engineering 


and service back of them. 











U.S.A. 


BOSTON MACHINE WORKS (°] 


LYNN MAS  S. 





BRANCH OFFICES: 


Colambus, Ohio Chicago, Ill. 
Cincianati, Ohio Milwaukee, Wis. 


Toms River, N. J. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Kitchener, Ont. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Whitman, Mass. 
Jobnson City, N. Y. 
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BUTTER CHURN OPERATED BY BICYCLE MECHANISM, 1889. + 
~BETTMANN ARCHIVE } 


ag. i? 828. 


The efficient thickening ability of Methocel (Dow 
Methylcellulose) makes it extremely useful in the 
formulation of leather pastes. Only very small amounts 
are needed. For instance, a three or four per cent solu- 
tion of high viscosity Methocel will thicken water so 
that it will hardly pour! Viscosity of pastes is easily 
controlled so that they have just the right amount of 
adhesion. Methocel is compatible with any of the other 
common pasting materials. 

Methocel’s thickening ability is also useful in thickening 
latex or resin finishes. Again, viscosity control is sim- 
plified because of Methocel’s efficient thickening action. 
Because Methocel is a synthetic gum, manufacture is 


controlled so that thickening action is always uniform. 


The leather industry has many applications for this 
chemical of ever-increasing usefulness. As a film former, 
thickener, suspending agent, emulsion stabilizer and 
binder, Methocel is extremely useful in the processing 
of leather and in the production of many polishes and 
dressings. A free, experimental sample of powdered 
Methocel will be sent to you upon request. Just write 
Dept. ME- 98. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND ° 


MICHIGAN 
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They just can’t take it? 


Genuine reptiles are usually barke 
tanacd and are quickly and permac 


wently discolored by steam. 


De not altempt to steam-sefier 


thermoplastic bex toes in repo 
tile uppers. Get your Beckwith 
agent’s recommendation ia 
advance of cutting uppers. 
Depending upon which prac- 
thee your ceaditions best favor, 
he can elther supply you with 
dry heaters or arrange fer your 
‘tompovery use of canned pre- 
pared solvent bex toes which 
require ne solvent wet- 


ting at pulling-ever. 
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Many men’s shoe producers and heavy 
leather tanners ired by “preference” given to big 
shoe manufacturers on military shoe orders. Final 
blow came this week with award to Endicott-Johnson for 
770,000 pairs low quarter Army shoes—perhaps the last 
big order that will be seen this year. E-J will probably 
use much of own leather for this. Thus tanners and smaller 
shoe firms claim to be “frozen out.” 


E-J bid a dollar or more under competitors 
for this huge order valued at $3,000,000. Government and 
others argue that in fairness to taxpayer low bidder should 
get the award. Can't holler for “economy” in defense spend- 
ing, then violate it by giving business to higher bidders. 
Smaller producers claim they can’t compete on this basis, 
and now there's a bill up before Congress to have procure- 
ment agencies allot 20 percent of defense orders to com- 
panies employing 500 or fewer workers. 


Industry anxiety about a business slump 
following a Korean truce unfounded by facts.- Re- 
cent statement by Edgar E. Rand, president of International 
Shoe, pertinent here: “There are some who are prone to tie 
their fortunes to the war as though wars were needed to sus- 
tain business. We need not stew too much about a post- 
armament depression with a civilian market growing by the 
size of the state of Iowa every year.” In short, a reminder 
to the shoe and leather industry that, regardless of what 
happens, consumers will buy a per capita average of three 
pairs a year. There's no slump in that kind of stability. 


Argentine hides may not soften in price 
as much as expected or hoped here, despite weaken- 
ing market in U.S. Though tannery production, along with 
rawstock activity, is off 10-15 percent in Argentina, prices 
stay fairly firm. As a result of last year's drought, a cattle 
shortage is brewing, and a new decree just issued reduces 
meat exports by 50 percent. Even if any hide surplus occurs, 
Argentines point out that they are willing to put the hides 
in storage, as they’ve done before, and hold them until a 
firmer price market appears. They're strongly opposed to 
exporting their hides at any “bargain prices,” regardless of 
the condition of world markets. 

e @ 

Shoe union officials reported displeased 
about Labor Secretary Tobin’s recent appointment of a 
14-man labor-management Committee for Defense Man- 
power Administration for Region I, centered in Boston. 
Not one shoe union representative named despite strength 
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of AFL and CIO in that field—though officials from cloth- 
ing, automotive, steel, electrical, machinist and railway 
unions are in. 


Also, management team includes a shoe 
man, E. Robert Livernash, director of economic research 
and industrial and personnel relations of McElwain Shoe 
Co., Nashua, N. H. Some shoe union officials believe Tobin 
deliberately slighted them because of their earlier protests 
about Labor Dept’s. handling of wage controversies. 


Figures on shoe and leather industry’s in- ~ 
dustrial spending for 1949 just released. Leather 
and leather products manufacturers lumped together spent 
$29,618,000, of which $10,022,000 went for new or expanded 
plant, and $19,596,000 for new machinery and equipment. 
Producers of leather shoes spent $12,567,000 for new plant 
and equipment. Producers of leather gloves spent $83,000 
for new plant, $231,000 for new equipment. Footwear cut | 
stock manufacturers: $147,000 for new plant, $1,239,000 


for new equipment. 
e 


June retail shoe sales of shoe chains and 
mail order houses were good. Census Bureau reports 
$83,000,000, as compared with $77,000,000 for May, and 
$70,000,000 for June, 1950. 


Department store shoe sales (based on 222 
stores) for the first five months.of 1951 were 10% 
above same period of 1950, according to Federal Re- 
serve System report. May sales alone were 6% above May, 
1950. - Sales of children’s. shoes for May were 13% above. 
May, 1950, and for the first five months of 1951 were 5% 
higher than. the same period of 1950. : 

Men’s and boys’ shoe and slipper sales, 
based on. 194 department. stores, for first five 
months-1951 were 16% above same period of 1950. 
For May, 8% -above May, 1950.. Sales of shoes in 118 de- 
partment store basement divisions were 9% higher for May, 
as compared with the same month last year, and 13% higher 
for the first five months of this year over last. 

e _@ 

Wholesale footwear sales were 29% higher 
for the first five months of 1951 than for same period 
last year. May showed a 28% increase over May, 1950. 
Both groups—leather and footwear wholesalers—reported 
May inventories being 25% higher than a year ago. 
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PROTEST MILITARY SHOE CONTRACTS 





SAY SMALL MAKERS 
FROZEN OUT BY BIGS 


Munitions Board Called To 
Mat By Congressman 


The Munitions Board is now in- 
vestigating charges by a Massachu- 
setts Congressman that military shoe 
orders are being channeled to a few 
large firms rather than being di- 
vided among the many small shde 
producers in the nation seeking this 
business. 

Congressman Richard B. Wiggles- 
worth declared that he has received 
numerous wires and letters from 
Massachusetts ‘firms expressing fears 
that many small shoe firms may be 
“frozen out” unless there is a change 
in military shoe purchasing policy. 

Munitions Board chairman John 
D. Small listened to these complaints 
during secret hearings of the House 


Appropriations committee. Small has ~ 


asked for specific data on instances 
of alleged discrimination cited by 
Wigglesworth. Small insisted that 
fair policy was being used in mili- 
tary shoe contracts. “We monitor. 
We spot-check and try to be sure 
these fellows are trying to carry this 
thing out properly. We are con- 
stantly hammering home on this 
thing—‘split it up, let small busi- 
ness into it.’ The only way you 
can do it is through negotiation.” 
Small cited an instance where an 
Army order for 980,000 pairs of 
combat boots was distributed to 17 
manufacturers, including eight small 
firms. This contract, he said, was 
awarded in February through nego- 
tiation among 73 suppliers. Quota- 
tions were received from 27 firms. 
Congressman Wigglesworth stated, 
7“I have with me a wire from the As- 
‘sociated Shoe Industries of South- 
eastern Massachusetts. It states that 
the Association is greatly disturbed 
by the Army-Navy procurement pol- 
icy of placing great concentrations 
of military shoe contracts with the 
large shoe manufacturers. It also 
says that military shoe orders are 
needed by these smaller firms in the 
worst way to prevent lay-offs of great 
numbers of workers.” 

The Congressman said he under- 
stood that a large order for Army 
shoes was recently broken up among 
28 competing firms, but that the 
Army and Navy subsequently de- 

cided to change the “prevailing pro- 
cedure” and move away from nego- 
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_.adopted by the board. 


tiation “in the opposite direction 
from that in which you (Small) tell 
us you have been moving. As a re- 
sult, the last‘big Navy award went 
to four concerns, all or nearly all of 
them large concerns, among 31 bid- 
ders, when there were comparatively 
small differences between the bids 
that were submitted.” Wigglesworth 
said that some of the firms from 
whom he had heard the expressed 
complaints had won “E” awards dur- 
ing the war, but now they feared be- 
ing frozen out of these orders. 

Small replied that the “change of 
policy” to which Wigglesworth re- 
ferred was “the shift-over into nego- 
tiation.” Without this shift, he added, 
it would be impossible “to spread 
this load among many. Under the 
old law they would have to take the 
low bid by the large concern. Under 
negotiation, we can split it up among 
many concerns. That policy was 
It says you 
must give as much as you can to 
small business.” 

The controversy and investigation, 
it is believed, has arisen out of the 
low bid made last week on 770,000 
pairs of Army low quarter shoes by 
Endicott-Johnson, which bid from 
60 cents to $1.50 lower than all other 
concerns. 


Joyce, Jr., Gets ECA 
Promotion 


William H. Joyce, Jr., head of 
Joyce, Inc., California makers of 
casual shoe fashions, and recently 
appointed to serve with the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, has 
been given an important promotion. 
He will head ECA’s new “produc- 
tion assistance drive” designed to 
induce European nations to boost 
their industrial output and relieve 
the U.S. of some of its armament 
burdens. Joyce’s title will be As- 
sistant ECA Administrator for Pro- 
duction. 

The plan is aimed at boosting 
productivity in Marshall Plan na- 
tions by working at the factory level 
rather than as previously at top 
governmental _ levels. 
founded his shoe firm some 22 years 
ago, has been working in Washing- 
ton on a schedule of 12 hours a day. 
seven days a week. Joyce is uncer- 
tain whether he will remain with 
ECA if the agency is extended be- 
yond its expiration date of June, 
1952. 
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AUGUST ALLOCATIONS 
95% OF ALL RAWSTOCK 


85% Of Cattlehides, 100% 
Of Calf And Kips 


Appreciable increases in alloca- 
tions of rawstock for August have 
been announced. The August alloca- 
tion of cattlehides, calfskins and kips 
will be based on 95 percent of the 
estimated available supply, the same 
as in previous months, it was an- 
nounced today by the National Pro- 
duction Authority, U.S. Department 
of Commerce. The remaining five 
percent is being reserved for possible 
changes in production and for re- 
quests by late applicants. 

This allocation conforms with 
NPA Order M-35, which provides 
for equitable distribution of these 
hides and skins to assure the meeting 
of defense and essential civilian 
needs. 

Allocations in August will include: 
1,715,500 cattlehides, representing 
85 percent of a month’s total use 
base period processing by those tan- 
ners and contractors who applied for 
allocations; 829,600 calfskins, or 
100 percent; and 244,300 kips, or 
100 percent. 

July allocations were: 1,215,000 
cattlehides, representing 60 percent: 
653,000 calfskins, or 80 percent; and 
178,000 kips, or 70 percent. 

Hides and skins are allocated by 
NPA each month to authorized 
leather tanners and contractors in 
proportion to the total number they 
put in process during 1950. 


STACY-ADAMS CUTS 
MEN'S SHOE PRICES 


Price reductions of 30 to 65 cents 
a pair on its men’s shoes were an- 
nounced by Stacy-Adams Company, 
highgrade men’s footwear producers 
of Brockton, Mass. The new prices 
were effective July 23. The 30-65 
cents cuts were made on stock shoes, 
while reductions of about 50 cents 
a pair were made on contract shoes, 
depending upon the leather used. 
The new prices are substantially be- 
low OPS ceilings. Fall orders already 
booked but unshipped, and all stock 
back orders, will be repriced at the 
new prices. 

The company stated, “As our costs 
reflect further savings we will 
promptly make further reductions.” 
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LUGGAGE MEN SEE 
SALES MOVING UPWARD 


2,000 Buyers Attend 
New York Show 


Retail luggage and leather goods 
sales have begun to show some im- 
provement, and chances are that 
business in these lines will be quite 
brisk during the last quarter of the 
year. This was the consensus of many 
of the 2,000 buyers and 200 exhibi- 
tors who attended the annual Lug- 
gage and Leather Goods Show in 
New York early this week. 

For the first five months of 1951, 
luggage sales reported in 265 de- 
partment stores were seven percent 
above the same period of 1950. Small 
leather goods sales reported in 331 
stores were also seven percent higher. 

Retail inventories of luggage and 
leather goods have been reduced 
sufficiently to induce placement of 
orders for fall and holiday business, 
according to the trade. In fact, pro- 
duction in the last quarter is expected 
to be below retail sales, and brand 
line producers may go into that 
period without much reserve inven- 
tory. With about 35-40 percent of the 
whole year’s retail volume in luggage 
done in the last quarter, retailers 
may find that replacement goods for 
“holes” in their inventories not easy 
to obtain before the first quarter of 
1952. 

Maurice A. Levitan, executive vice- 
president of the Luggage and Leather 
Goods Manufacturers of America, 
told a group of trade representatives 
that tight supply conditions could 
not be expected to improve substan- 
tially even with a cease-fire in Korea. 
He cited the controlled materials plan 
for scarce metals—steel, copper, alu- 
minum, etc.—used by luggage man- 
ufacturers. Supplies of these are on 
a month-to-month basis. Though sup- 
ply of fabrics and leather is adequate 
at present, later shortages could ap- 
pear. “International developments,” 
said Levitan, “have more to do with 
conditions of supplies in the luggage 
and leather goods business than the 
actual business itself because we are 
dependent upon materials vital to 
any war preparedness effort.” 

Luggage and leather goods pro- 


ducers continued to bemoan the ex-. 


istence of the 20 percent excise tax 
affecting their business. Most types 
of luggage. they declared, did not 
fall into the luxury classification. It 
is interesting to note that in June, 
the latest month for available figures, 
collections of excise taxes on luggage 
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were only $6,050,000, a drop of 
$1,190,000 from June, 1950. This 
reverses. a monthly trend of long 
standing which in the first half of 
1951 ran in the aggregate some 
$5,299,946 larger than the first half 
of 1950. 

Present retail luggage volume is 
now running at an annual rate of 
$160,000,000. Luggage and leather 
goods producers hope to see this 
figure substantially increased via ag- 
gressive merchandising efforts. 

One of the key speakers addressing 
the convention was Leonard Kuvin, 
Branch Economist, Leather and Fi- 
bers Branch, Consumer Soft Goods 
Division, OPS. Kuvin, who devoted 
most of his talk to government regu- 
lations affecting the luggage and 
leather goods industry, concluded 
by saying, “Government economists 
are unanimous in their view that 
the current soft market conditions 
are a lull before the storm. To a 
large extent, our defense program 
has consisted in ‘tooling up.’ We 
have had few shortages. Within the 
next 12 months, however, defense 
spending will boom at the annual 
rate of $1 billion a week, as com- 
pared with the recent rate of $600,- 
000,000. Then actual shortages of 
many types will appear, along with 
the deadly danger of inflation.” 


Shoe Workers Clash With 
Soviet Police 

Rioting which broke out last week 
among shoe workers employed at a 
factory in Soviet-occupied Vilna, 
Lithuania, resulted in death or injury 
to 40 workers and a number of in- 
juries to Soviet police, according to 
U. S. State Department officials. 

Reports smuggled through the Iron 
Curtain indicated that a pitched battle 
between 200 workers in a military 
equipment factory and members of 
the MVD (Soviet secret police) re- 
sulted after the workers were ordered 
to work longer hours and produce 
more shoes for the Soviet army at no 
increase in pay. 

“When the workers protested,” the 
report added, “10 of their number 
were denounced by Communist ac- 
tivists within the factory. Fighting 
between the workmen and Soviet 
police followed. Militia finally quelled 
the uprising.” 

During the fighting, rioting work- 
ers burned down the plant’s leather 
warehouse while damaging a number 
of shoe machines. 

The uprising marked the “most 
serious workers’ disturbances since 
the Soviet occupation of Lithuania,” 
the State Department said. 
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BROCKTON SEES FEWER 
MILITARY SHOE ORDERS 


Men’s Producers Worried, 


See Layoffs 


The Brockton and South Shore 
area of Massachusetts, heart of the 
men’s branch of the shoe industry, 
is expressing deep concern about the 
outlook for military shoe orders. The 
Associated Shoe Industries of South- 
eastern Massachusetts, representing 
most of the shoe producers in this 
area, believes that unless military 
orders bolster a sluggish dress shoe 
business, large-scale layoffs might be 
necessary. 

The Association’s executive secre- 
tary, Walter Spicer, stated, “The pic- 
ture for the rest of the year is dis- 
couraging. All of the Army combat 
boots are allocated up to December, 
and most of the Navy footwear up 
to November have been given out.” 

Spicer’s organization is strongly 
supporting legislation known as Bill 
3519, which will require government 
defense agencies to allot 20 percent 
of their business to small companies 
employing 500 or fewer. Senator 
Lodge and Congressman Wiggles- 
worth, both of Massachusetts, are 
pushing the bill, now being consid- — 
ered by the Munitions Board. The ~ 
Association’s members are com- — 
plaining that military shoe orders are ~ 
being given with preference to “bigs” 
in the industry, while smaller firms 
are being frozen out. 

Spicer said, “If this proposed bill 
were passed, shoe manufacturers of 
the same class and size would bid 
against companies of their own stat- 
ure. The situation wouldn’t exist 
where small companies would have 
to take on antagonists such as Endi- 
cott-Johnson or International Shoe. 
It would also give the administrative 
heads of the procurement agencies 
more discretionary latitude in award- 
ing the contracts.” Spicer added that 
“civilian shoe business in the Brock- 
ton area is not very good at present.” 


Shoe Corp Builds Big 
Warehouse 

A $1,000,000 warehouse will be 
erected in Columbus, Ohio, by the 
Shoe Corporation of America, shoe 
manufacturers and operators of a 
large national shoe chain of over 
400 stores. 

The building will have a frontage 
of 600 feet and a depth of 250 feet 
adjacent to a railroad siding. The 
warehouse will be located on a 15- 
acre tract of land. 











LEATHER SOLES HIT 
RECORD LOW IN MAY 


Only 43% Used In Shoes, 
51% For Composition 


Consumption of leather soles in 
footwear hit an all-time low in May, 
accounting for only 43 percent of 
soles as compared with 51 percent 
comprised of nuclear or composition 
types. The latter, incidentaly, also 
established a new record for itself 
by accounting for more than 50 per- 
cent of all soles for the first time. 

Thus the decline of leather soles. 
The annual record of decline shapes 
up as follows: in 1947, 73.4 percent; 
which began at war’s end when ap- 
proximately 87 percent of all shoes 
contained leather soles; continues, 
1948, 65 percent; 1949, 55.9 percent; 
1950, 52 percent. In 1951, con- 
sumption of leather soles will for 
the first year fall below the 50 pet- 
cent mark. 

The pace of decline, however, has 
sharpened over the past few months. 
In January and February of this 
year, leather soles accounted for 50 
percent of the total consumed; in 
March, 48.8 percent; April, 47 per- 
cent; and May, 43 percent. Mean- 


HIDE IMPORTS SHOW GOOD 
GAIN FOR FIRST 5 MONTHS 


Hide imports during May totaled 
280,000 pieces, bringing import 
figures for the first five months 
1951 to 1,397,000 hides, a substantial 
increase over the 984,000 hides im- 
ported in the first five months of 
1950, the Tanners’ Council reports. 

Of May imports, 76,000 hides 
came from India and Pakistan, 36,- 
000 from Brazil, and 25,000 from 
Canada. Exports totaled 50,000 
hides for May and 248,000 for the 
first five months. In May, 1950, 
hide exports were 22,000 with 169,- 
000 exported for the five-month 
period. 

Calf and kip skin imports also in- 
creased in May with total arrivals 
of 155,000 calfskins and 130,000 
kips. Poland sent 56,000 calfskins 
while India and Pakistan sent 53,- 


000 kips. Canada supplied 21,000 
calfskins and 24,000 kips. Exports 
totaled 21,000 skins from May and 
152,000 skins for the first five 
months. 

Goat and kid skin imports 
amounted to 3,616,000 skins, a de- 
cline from the 4,269,000 skins im- 
ported in May, 1950. Imports for 
the first five months totaled 16,042,- 
000 against 17,740,000 in the com- 
parable 1950 period. 

The Council said that the dock- 
workers’ strike in New Zealand ac- 
counted in part for the drop in 
pickled sheepskin imports which fell 
to less than half the 1950 volume for 
both May and the first five months. 
Shearlings and wooled skins were 
down also. Following are compara- 
tive figures: 





HIDE IMPORTS ANALYZED 





EXPORTS 


May 
1951 


May 


(000 Omitted) Unit 1950 
Leather 
Sole Pounds 56 13 


Belting Pounds + 2 


1951 


IMPORTS 
May May 5 Mos. Total 
1951 1950 1951 1950 


5 Mos, Total 
1950 


222 209 373 188 1,777 1,052 
13 12 213 47 722 344 
5,473 3,725 


9,724 
1,324 
1,532 


13,197 933 723 
2,411 284 180 
1,438 470 375 


Upper Sq. Fe. 1,148 3375 
Lining Sq. Ft. 184 335 
Glove, Garment Sq. Ft. 225 301 


1,311 1,092 


while, consumption of nuclear or 
2,754 1,811 


composition soles has shown a steady 





increase. 

There is possibility that the trend 
may be altered over the next few 
months, now that NPA has lifted 
the curb of leather soles for military 
use. Revocation of M-34 will create 
a mild condition of “surplus” for 
sole leather and cut soles, creating a 
stronger price and supply competi- 
tive position against composition 
oles. However, the over-all trend 
oward increased use of composition- 
Ttype soles is expected to continue 
ver the long run. 


LOVE TANNERS GRANT 

5c HOURLY BOOST 

The 850 leather workers employed 
in the 17 tanneries affiliated with 
the Tanners Association of Fulton 
County were awarded a five-cent 
hourly cost-of-living wage boost, ef- 
fective last week. After negotiations, 
representatives of the tanners and 
the three labor unions involved 
agreed to the terms. The increase 
was granted on the basis of Bureau 
of Labor Statistics figures showing 
a five percent cost-of-living rise over 
the past six months. 

A few weeks ago, local glove fac- 
tories awarded workers a_ similar 
wage increase based on the rising 
cost-of-living index. 
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Bag, Case 
Upholstery 
Raw Stock 

Cattlehides 
Calf and Kip 
Goat and Kid 
Cabrettas 
Shearlings 
Pickled Sheep 
Wooled Skins 


Sq. Ft. 17 


Hides 50 
Skins 21 
Skins — 
Skins _ 
Skins _ 
Skins 50 
Skins _ 


Sq. Ft. 23 63 134 226 232 92 626 298 


116 174 16 _- 197 43 


1,397 984 
1,433 1,029 


248 169 280 160 
152 167 285 176 
— 3,616 4,269 16,042 17,740 

_ 494 315 2,145 1,773 

— 33-323 254 1,319 

366 680 1,417 2,733 5,975 

_— 99 100 499 1,016 





RUBBER SHOE PRODUCTS 
FIRM CHANGES NAME 

The American Biltrite Rubber 
Company is now the name of sev- 
eral companies which in the past 
have operated under separate names, 
though all having been members of 
the same firm under single owner- 
ship and management. The firms in- 
cluded consist of the Biltrite Rubber 
Co., Chelsea, Mass.; the American 
Tile & Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J.; 
and the Panther-Panco Rubber Co., 
Chelsea. The latter two affiliates have 
branches whose production is cen- 
tered in Sherbrooke, Quebec. 

The company’s widely known 
trade names of “Biltrite” and 
“Panco” rubber heels and soles will 
remain unchanged. 

The activities of this firm were 
started in 1908 by Frank Bernstein 
and Miah Marcus in Trenton, N. J., 
with concentration on products for 
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the shoe repair trade. A year later 
a second plant was opened in Stough- 
ton, Mass., incorporated as the Pan- 
ther Rubber Mfg. Co., which later 
opened a branch in Canada. In 1917, 
a new plant was opened in Chelsea, 
Mass., operated as Panco Rubber Co. 
Trade was now expanded to serve 
shoe manufacturers as well as re- 
pairers. In 1932, the Stoughton and 
Chelsea plants merged to form the 
Panther-Panco Rubber Co. 

Officers of the newly named firm 
are Miah Marcus, president and 
director; Maurice J. Bernstein, treas- 
urer and director, and sales manager 
of the Heel & Sole Division; David 
W. Bernstein, production manager; 
Eliott L. Bernstein, manager of Shoe 
Factory Sales; David Prupas, sales 
manager of Shoe Findings Dept. 

The company has completed plans 
to launch the biggest national ad- 
vertising campaign in its history. 
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News about 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 


You cautt tie these shoes. 


eee FOR OIL AND WEAR RESISTANCE! 


HERE’S just one thing that makes 
these shoe soles and heels so ex- 
ceptionally resistant to oil and wear. 
It’s Hycar OR (oil resistant) rubber. 
Shoes like these are favorites for 
wear in machine shops and garages 
. wherever shoes must withstand 
oil, grease and hard, steady wear. 
Take oil resistance, for example. 
Here Hycar OR rubber sets a new, 
high standard. Ordinary rubber that 
absorbs oil swells and becomes slick, 
may cause slipping and serious acci- 
dents. Hycar OR gives extra protec- 
tion against those hazards. 


When it comes to long wear, Hycar 
is so abrasion resistant that it far out- 
lasts ordinary rubber. 


Hycar is highly versatile... is used 
in many other applications. It resists 
heat and cold, weather, wear and 
abrasion. It is light in weight. Besides 
being used as a base material, it may 
be used as a plasticizer for polyvinyl 
resins ...as an adhesive base...asa 
latex for coating or impregnating. 


Demand for Hycar materials ex- 
ceeds present supplies. But limited 
quantities are available for develop- 
ment work. For technical bulletins, 


GEON polyvinyl materials © HYCAR American rubber © GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
HARMON organic colors 
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please write Department HI-12, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 

Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable ad- 

dress: Goodchemco. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Hycar 


Reg US Pas Of 


America Ru her 











but consider these other EXTRAS 
when you buy abrasives 


We've discovered in the abrasive purchasing of ~ 


many shoe manufacturers that there are oppor- 
tunities to: 

Consolidate and simplify requirements 

Buy in more economical quantities 

Carry less inventory 

Get faster deliveries 

These are the extras you get when you buy 
abrasives made by CARBORUNDUM and serv- 
iced by UNITED, 

We suggest Carborundum’s abrasives because 
the United representative who sells them knows 
the requirements of each abrasive operation — 
can be of help with any abrasive problem. 

Our close association with these products and 
the men who produce them has proved to us that 
the Carborundum Company stands for the best 
in abrasives. 


UNITED SHOE 


Because United maintains large stocks of 
ready-to-ship abrasives expressly earmarked for 
the shoe trades, you can draw immediately on a 
complete range of standard items. 

United would like to tell you about “planned 
purchasing”... how abrasive economies and 
efficiencies may be applied. Some of these may 
benefit you. Why not find out? Call your United 
branch office. 


MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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MILITARY 
BIDS AND AWARDS 





Women’s Pumps 

Aug. 10, 1951—Navy Invitation 
No. 9261 covering bids on 9746 prs. 
of women’s black dress pumps. 
Opening at 10:00 a.m. on New York 
with delivery in equal quantities 
sixty and ninety days after contract 
award; for Naval Clothing Depot, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


New England Firms Get 
July Contracts 

The Boston office of the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 
of the U. S. Department of Labor 
announced that four Massachusetts 
firms received government contracts 
for footwear during the first part of 
July. 

The Diamond Shoe Company of 
Marlboro received a $313,000 con- 
tract from the Army for shoes. The 
Charles A. Eaton Company of Brock- 
ton and the American Girl Shoe 
Company of Boston also received 
Army contracts for amounts of $162,- 
000 and $26,000 respectively. 

The firm of A. R! Hyde & Sons 
of Cambridge was awarded a con- 
tract for $114,000 for Army boots. 


ARMY AWARDS MADE 

Five awards have been made by 
the New York Quartermaster Pro- 
curement Agency, on request for pro- 
posal QM-30-280-51-NEG-898, cov- 
ering boot, combat, rubber, insu- 
lated as follows: 

Bristol Mfg. Corp., Bristol, R. I.; 
Hood Rubber Co. Div. of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., 20 Nichols Ave., 
Watertown, Mass.; U.S. Rubber Co., 
58 Maple Street, Naugatuck, Conn.; 
The Cambridge Rubber Co., Taney- 
town, Maryland; The Goodyear Rub- 
ber Co., 25 Hamil Street, Middle- 


town, Conn. 


Twenty Bidders On Prime 
Tallow 

Twenty firms bid at the opening 
of Army Invitation No. 7 calling for 
4,150,272 lbs. of prime tallow, 
inedible. Low bidder was Darling 
& Co., Chicago, Ill., bidding for 2,- 
000,000 Ibs. at $.0975, one day ac- 
ceptance, net. 


AWARD TAN SHOES 

Award on Invitation to Bid QM- 
30-280-51-1424, covering shoes, low 
quarter, tan has been made by the 
New York Quartermaster Procure- 
ment Agency, 111 East 16th Street, 
New York 3, N.Y., to Endicott- 
Johnson Corp., Endicott, New York. 


Three Firms Win Contracts 
On Oxfords 

The Navy Purchasing Office, New 
York, has announced awards on In- 
vitation No. 9240 which opened on 
July 16, calling for 296,676 prs. of 
black oxfords and 20,010 prs. brown 
oxfords, with awards going to three 
firms. 

They are the J. F. McElwain Co., 
Nashua, N. H., 136,676 prs. black; 
The Hanover Shoe Co., 120,000 prs. 
black; Doyle Shoe Co., 40,000 prs. 
black and the total quantity of 20,010 
prs. brown. 


SHOEPAC AWARD MADE 

Award on QM-30-280-51-1412, 
covering shoepac, 12”, M-1944 has 
been made by the New York Quar- 
termaster Procurement Agency, 111 
East 16th Street, New York 3, N. Y., 
to Endicott-Johnson Corp., Endicott, 
New York. 


Nineteen Bid On Black 
Handbags 
Henry Green, Inc., New York City, 
was low bidder at the opening of 
Navy Invitation No. 9254, calling 


for 11,568 black calf leather hand. — 


bags, offering to supply the entire — 
quantity at $7.375 each. The terms 
were 20 days acceptance, net. Nine- ~ 
teen firms bid in all. 





THE COMMERCIAL AORTA 


The accounts receivable ledger is the aorta of business—because 
it is the bottleneck of capital. Because the flow of production 
and volume is dependent on the flow of cash — on how quickly 
and continuously the accounts receivable are re-interpreted 


into bank balance. 


The firms that are factored by Crompton-Richmond have no accounts receiv- 
able, because we immediately translate billing into cash...relieving them of 
all credit overhead and worries... releasing them to do the job of production 


and distribution. 


Let us tell you the Crompton-Richmond Factoring Story. 


Te Keenan Tees 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO,, INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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NPA KILLS CURB , 
ON SOLE LEATHER 
a>. 


". Military Will Now Buy 
On Open Market 


The National Production Au- 
thority has revoked Order M-34 
which restricted sole leather cutting. 
The order, originally issued Feb- 
ruary 5, required that a proportion 
of sole leather stock be cut accord- 
ing to military specifications, fulfill 
certain quality requirements, and 
sold only to fill defense-rated orders. 

These restrictions were eased 
somewhat in June, when supply of 
domestic and imported rawstock im- 
proved sufficiently for sole leather 
and cut stock producers to fill both 
military and civilian demand ade- 
quately. 

Recently, however, supply has ih 
creased even more, surpassing de- 
mand and consumption so that a 
surplus has occurred. Under these 
conditions, NPA has ruled that the 
M-34 Order was unnecessary and 
should be revoked. The military will 
now purchase required soles through 
regular trade channels, 

NPA warned, however, that though 
the restrictions of M-34 are no longer 
in effect, it intends to “take steps to 
require that cutters report produc- 
| tion,, sales, consumption and stocks 
of military soles” so that it can keep 
a check on trade developments. 

The M-34 order had been hurting 
sole cutters, especially in recent 
weeks. Production and sales plans 
were both affected. For example, 
cutters could not cut as they wished, 
had to trim some of the production 
for military specifications even when 
orders were not immediately avail- 
able. With the very large shoe manu- 
acturing firms getting many of the 

ig military shoe contracts, outside 
uying was held to a minimum be- 
ause most such firms made much of 
eir own, sole leather or cut their 
own soles for military contract needs. 
Sole leather cutters making women’s 
soles have been forced to shift part of 
their production to: men’s. military 
soles. With the M-34 order lifted, 
they now have a problem selling the 
men’s soles in a civilian market where 
they don’t ordinarily do business. 

Another problem: because these 
military soles are “specialized” types, 
there is little market for ‘them—at 
their real value, because they con- 
sist of the finest quality sole leather 
—in the civilian field. Much of this 
stock must be re-processed for civi- 
lran~ use. 








COMPARATIVE LEATHER PRODUCTION FIGURES 





Upper 
12124 
11582 
15600 
15598 
13073 
13002 
14567 
14057 
15529 
14213 
13753 
15377 
1433 
1359 
1395 
1135 
1183 


(In 1,000 hides) 
Belting, Harness 
Mechani- Sad- 

cal = dlery 
331 477 
675 $24 
1064 650 
1213 637 
1292 632 
1439 613 
1324 536 
1158 $10 
1134 440 
1004 270 
739 227 674 
789 218 813 
93 19 77 
90 20 80 
103 15 71 
91 18 65 
97 21 63 


Beg 
Case, 
Strap 

387 

382 

581 

936 

800 

629 

572 

827 

813 

760 


*Data from 1942 forward not directly comparable with previous data. 





CALF, KIP, GOAT, KID, SHEEP AND LAMB LEATHERS 


Tetal 
Sheep, 
Lamb 
38914 
37920 
$1915 
53629 
$9315 
53976 
52450 
47999 
36535 
33492 
28644 
31501 
2831 
2705 
2492 
1968 
1835 


Goat, 
Kid 
40419 
37697 
45373 
41127 
37351 
34653 
24026 
24123 
37188 
37970 
34774 
37159 
1951, Jan. .... 3502 
Feb. 3201 
Mar. 3435 
April 3084 
May .... 2917 


(In 1,000 hides) 
Leath ~ 

Glove, 

Gar- 
ment 
18420 
17725 
22542 
19459 
20415 
20370 
17294 
15781 
11265 
10419 
8411 
9750 
826 
793 
675 
499 
507 





Shear- All 
lings Othen 
2563 6327 
3322 6907 
$779 9428 
9596 9591 
11210 12216 
6690 11876 
6508 11495 
9923 8918 
5409 7363 
4993 6688 
4498 5737 
$322 6091 
345 718 
310 639 
280 616 
240 476 
212 451 


Shoe 
11604 
9966 
14166 
14985 
13474 
15040 
17153 
13349 
12498 
11392 
9998 
10708 
942 
963 
921 
753 
665 





Dewey And Almy Reports 
Record Profit 

Dewey and Almy Chemical Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., reports net earn- 
ings for the first six months of the 
year of $901,746, equivalent to 99 
cents per common share and rep- 
resenting the highest first half earn- 


~ ings in the company’s history. For 


the first half in 1950, earnings were 
$679,770 or 74 cents per share, based 
on present capitalization. 

Bradley Dewey, president, said 
that sales for the first six months 
were $15,069,357, also a record first 
half level for the company. Sales 
for the same period in 1950 were 
$9,003,491. 

Dewey said that new products such 
as Cry-O-Rap bags, as well as vol- 


- ume increases in older product lines, 
' were chiefly responsible for the 66 


per cent increase in sales. In a re- 
port to stockholders, he stated 
that the record earnings had been 
achieved despite higher tax rates and 
necessary costs involved in preparing 
for the start of operations in the 
company’s new plants. 
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Open Boston Shoe Showing 
Reservations 


Shoe firms which did not exhibit 
at the previous showing of the Bos- 
ton Shoe Show may now obtain ap- 
plications from the sponsoring New 
England Shoe and Leather Associa- 
tion at 210 Lincoln St., Boston, ac- 
cording to Maxwell Field, show man- 
ager. 


Applications for hotel room reser- 
vations are currently being received 
at NESLA headquarters. The show 
will be held in the week of Oct. 14 
with exhibits at the Hotels Statler 
and Touraine as well as manufactur- 
ers’ sales offices. 


Field pointed out that the event 
will mark the first trade exhibit of 
Spring 1952 shoe styles by volume 
manufacturers from New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania and other 
shoe centers. Buyers will represent 
leading wholesale houses, particularly 
from the South and West, and lead- 
ing mail order and chain firms. 
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Flood Hits Two Plants 
Of Internationa! 

Approximately 150,000 pairs of 
shoes at the Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
plant of International Shoe Co. now 
lay unfinished because of flood wa- 
ters. The company closed the plant 
on July 12 as water entered the first 
floor of the big factory. 

Two feet of water covered the 
ground floor. Machines were pro- 
tected and other equipment moved 
to upper floors. Emergency brick 
walls were quickly erected to pro- 
tect elevator shafts, the power plant 
and offices, but seepage allowed sev- 
eral inches of water to enter. 

Some shoe production, however, 
is taking place on the upper floors. 
The flood has caused a delay in de- 
livery of some 200,000 pairs of 
Army and Marine Corps shoes to 
have been ready for August. Water 
damage affected some of the leather 
stocks. This factory employs 1300, 
produces 8400 pairs daily in some 
300 styles. 

Flood also affected the DeSoto, 
Mo., plant of the same firm. Mate- 
rials and equipment were damaged 
to a small degree, and production 
was temporarily stopped. 


RUBBER SOLES ANALYZED 

In the current issue of Rubber 
Developments, a quarterly devoted 
to technological advances in rubber 
and issued by the Natural Rubber 
Bureau, contains a detailed analysis 
of the use of resin rubber soles and 
heels in footwear. The information 
is based upon a lecture given recently 
by D. Grimwade, Deputy Director, 
British Boot, Shoe & Allied Trades 
Research Assn. 

The article points out that the 
term “resin-rubber” refers to rub- 
ber compositions incorporating re- 
inforcing resins, and that high 
styrenebutadiene co-polymers are 
most commonly used at present. The 
hardness, stiffness and low density 
of these resin-rubbers “make them 
feel something like leather, and shoes 
soled with this type of rubber are 
usually finished to resemble leather- 
soled shoes as closely as possible.” 

Noting that shoe manufacturers 
are interested primarily not in the 
type of resins used, but in the physi- 
cal characteristics of the final prod- 
uct, the article deals in detail with 
this aspect, discussing the properties 
required in soles and heels for shoe 
manufacture and in wearing, the 
question of foot comfort, and future 
trends. 
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The Best Yet For 
RUBBER — PLASTIC SOLES 





ENAMEL 
DRI-BRITE 
EDGE 








FOR, 
ECONOMICAL 
FINISHING OF 

VOLUME PRODUCED 

SHOES 


> \\\ 
aA CUD 
ZT 
FOR PRE-FINISHING 
APPLY BY SPRAY OR MACHINE INKING 
ALSO USED AS A BRUSH TYPE 
GOOD FILL AND UNUSUAL LUSTRE 


In black and colors 


Ba ar nig 


3 


WHEN WRITING FOR SAMPLE STATE APPLICATION METHOD | 





This is important as different materials are 
available for various methods of application. 


* 


A line from you will bring our representative to demonstrate 


C. F. JAMESON & CO., 


218 RIVER STREET 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 


* 


Dellinger Sales Co. 
Reading, Pa. 
Brockton Operating Co. 








SHOE PRODUCTS == 
THAT SAVE PENN/ES 
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Vacationers Return, 
LAMINATED LASTS RESEARCHERS Tannery Gone 

When the 83 employes of the 
Delaware Tanning Corp. returned 
refreshed and ready for work after 
a two-week vacation, each of them 
found a letter waiting for them at 
home. The letters said that the com- 
pany, during the vacation period, 
had moved to Pennsylvania. The jobs 
were suddenly gone. 

All the equipment had been moved 
to Pine Grove, Pa. It is understood 
that the firm will now operate as 
the Garden State Tanning Co. Con- 
tacted by phone, the company’s gen- 
eral manager, Thomas Hayes, stated, 
“I am only an employe of the firm. 
I cannot speak for their policies or 
what they do.” 











LEATHER CHAMOIS AWARD 
General Services Administration, 
Progress in laminated shoe last research at State University College of Forestry, Federal Supply Service, New York. 
Syracuse, N. Y., is discussed by Dean Joseph S. Illick, left, and Norvelle G. has awarded Invitation No. NY— 
Hundley, Charleston, W.Va. Hundley is studying construction and properties | 2R—29363, opening June 4, cover- 
f laminated shoe lasts in a new project at the College. The billet Hundley ing 17,604 leather chamois to the 
is holding was shaped from a laminated block similar to blocks at lower left. Atlantic Sponge & Chamois Co. for 
his is first step in turning laminated lasts, lower right. $26,931.90. 


SHOE PRODUCTION BY TYPES: MAY 1951 


(Thousands of pairs) 


All-leather uppers Part-leather uppers Non-leather appers 
Rubber and Rubber and Bubber and 
com- compo- compo- 
Kind of Footwear Leather position Other Leather sition Other Leather sition Other 
(000 Omitted) Total Total soles soles soles § Total soles soles soles Total soles soles soles 

















Shoes and Slippers, Total 37,392 30,973 14,441 16,111 421 446 863 341 4,769 1,204 2,194 1,371 
Shoes, Sandals, and 
Playshoes, Total 33,468 29,480 13,280 15,863 235 2,613 500 1,771 342 

en’s, total 9,703 9,586 3,991 5,587 38 14 7 7 
ouths’ and boys’, total 1,199 1,199 39 1,157 ; 

omen’s, total 15,453 12,136 5,888 5,987 235 2,406 1,692 214 
isses’, total 2,151 1,837 416 1,400 52 52 
hildren’s, total 2,053 1,955 595 1,330 13 9 4 
infants’ 1,840 1,802 1,418 380 24 11 13 
abies’ 1,069 965 933 22 104 

Athletic Shoes, Total 255 249 205 44 6 

Slippers for Housewear, Total 3,391 1,040 790 166 2,076 

All Other Footwear 278 204 166 
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AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. ..:c:<: :: 





LEATHER MARKETS SLOW AS 
PRICES MAINTAIN SOFT STAGE 


Tanners Watch for Lower Hide Prices to Govern 
Fall Business 


Tanners want, but fear effect 
of lower hide prices. Shoe manu- 
facturers now watching hide mar- 
ket more than leather market. 
Believe mid-August hide prices 
will establish leather price level 
for early fall buying. Present buy- 
ing slow; prices soft. 


New York Markets 


Upper Leather: Business con- 
tinues slow as manufacturers taking 
on requirements on a “hand-to- 
mouth” basis. Shoe factories are in 
the need of cutting and this appears 
to be the general situation with 
many manufacturers bidding on 
military orders. The government shoe 
orders for this year are said all 
covered now but this may change 
with the President asking for more 
money for Defense. 

Talk in the trade that recent low- 
priced shoe bids on Army garrison 
and shoe pacs will have effect of 
bringing civilian shoes down as 
retailers see the prices. Recent low 
bids cannot be compared with 
previous bid prices as the Army was 
negotiating contracts until recently 
and the prices of the successful bid- 
ders were not given to the public. 

Prices on side upper leather down 
somewhat but just as many tanners 
still holding to old lists. 444-5 oz. 
large spread elk leather available at 
60c and down. Others start 63c and 
down, still others 68c and down. 
Tanners say they cannot sell much 
lower with the hide market holding 
at ceilings. Some believe hides will 
sell off because of the lack of demand 
for leathers but others believe recent 
Mid-West flood has destroyed a 
great many hides and supply will 
be short. 


Calfskins: Market down about 
25c a foot in most quarters. Some 
have lists starting at $1.20 and down 
for suede and $1.10 and down for 
smooth. However, much _ business 
reported at 75c and 80c for smooth 
women’s weight calf. Tanners have 
not seen much interest in calfskin 
even at new levels. Shoe orders 
needed to get factories interested in 
calfskin. Some tanners still quoting 
old list prices but writing business 
about 10c down from lists. 
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Sole Leather: Slow with prices 
slipping on some types. Heavy bends 
down to 80c, some 84c. Lights quoted 
$1.03-$1.08. Bellies down and cows 
quoted 80-8lc. Some say 83c. Steers 
run from 55c to 58c. Other types of 
offal very slow. 


Sole Slumbers 

Boston sole leather tanners take 
present slow market philosophically. 
Moderate inventories the reason. 
Look for better business eventually 
and feel they can stand the wait. 
More leather could be moved if 
tanners would meet shoe manufac- 
turers’ offers. These usually out of 
line from seller's point of view. 
Light bends continue in short supply 
and fair demand. Medium bends 
move fairly well when priced in 
lower 90s. Much haggling goes on 
in this weight. Heavies slow and 
weaker. 


Sole leather tanners in Philadel- 
phia report business slow. Little 
moving and no demand for anything. 
No prices available. 


Sole Offal Quiet 

Moderate to poor demand for all 
types of offal in Boston market. 
Light single shoulders perhaps most 
active. Supply of lights still very 
small. Other weights very slow. Bel- 
lies so quiet most dealers refuse to 
quote. Have turned down several 
offers as “ridiculous.” Double rough 
shoulders get moderate call at fairly 
steady prices. Heads, hind shanks 
and fore shanks drag. Dealers’ in- 
ventories not over-burdensome. 


Calf Slow 


Some shoe manufacturers had to 
buy men’s weight calf this week. 
Though sales not large enough to 
stabilize market, sellers got much 
needed injection of courage. Entire 
market now one of waiting out the 
opposition. Buyers hold off as much 
as possible, sellers do likewise. One 
must soon give in. 


Women’s weights move fairly well 
in lower grades, still quiet in grades 
above 75c. Some of recent price cuts 
now being partially wiped out. One 
large tanner who recently slashed 
prices deeply, now stands firm on 
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Specialty Leathers 
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Well known Tannages 
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CARR LEATHER CO: 
9 SOUTH ST: 
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f 
Factor 


SOLE LEATHERS 


BENDS - BACKS - CROPS - BUTTS - HEADS 
SHOULDERS - BELLIES - SHANKS, Ete. 


OUTSOLES 


MEN'S - WOMEN'S - BOY'S 
MISSES’ - CHILDREN’S 
IN ALL GRADES AND WEIGHTS 


Headquarters for Sole Leathers 


Complete line of leather INSOLES 
and leather COUNTERS 


PN Ws TE 
VY YORK - BOSTON 





quotations well above recent sale 
levels. Shoe manufacturers nibble at 
so-called bargains, wonder what to 
do. Calf suede still too high to inter- 
est any but luxury-line makers. Usual 
sale a few hundred feet. Kid contin- 
ues to get the business. 


Sheep Slumps 

Sheep tanners with skins on the 
water wonder more than usual. Slow- 
ness in other leathers almost as 
marked in sheep. Yet a few tanners 
do well and at firm prices. Speciali- 
zation seems the paying thing in 
sheep at this time. Tanners with repu- 
tations for making one thing well, 
get the business. Best boot lining 
russets bring up to about 34c with 
shoe linings most active at around 
25c. Colored vegetable linings slow 
with best sales made below 30c. 
Novelty sheep getting better atten- 
tion with all grades coming in for 
moderate orders, Garment sheep 


Sides Slow 

New prices are in the making but 
final results not yet in. Sales made 
a few weeks ago now seem strokes 
of genius. Some tanners beginning 
to push too hard. Buyers know the 
signs, act accordingly. Entire atmos- 
phere of market favors still lower 
prices. But the price of hides in mid- 
August will be the deciding factor. 
Some believe that prices will rise 
sharply if tanners do not crack the 
hide market. Most tanners look for 
lower hide prices but fear effect on 
their inventories. Best tannages get 
moderate business. Poorer tannages 
suffer, find new orders almost im- 
possible to find. 

Kips beginning to soften but still 
fairly firm. Low inventories in hands 
of tanners make kip leather less vul- 
nerable to buyer’s efforts to knock 
down prices as they did in calf. 


Splits Firm 

Heavy suede still most active divi- 
sion of split market. Prices hold 
fairly firm when leather is of high 
quality. Poorer tannages have their 
troubles. Light weight suede quiet 
but considerable sampling being 
done. Buyers claim they can’t pay 
up to 30c for linings, tanners say 
even this not enough. Spasmodic de- 
mand for work shoe splits. A few 
large users reported now interested. 


Glove Leathers Dull 
Business in this county remains 
exceedingly quiet. Everybody look- 
ing for lower prices but nobody has 
done anything about it. Government 
orders petering out and most of the 
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BLACK HAWK 


COW AND HORSE 


SPLITS 


In All Colors 
FOR 


WELDERS’ EQUIPMENT 
SHOE GUSSETS 
WORK GLOVES 

SOFT SOLE 


BLACKAWK 
TANRERS, 


2171 S. FIRST ST. 
MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 





PECUALISTS 
ALITS 


SUEDE LININGS 
SOLE & GUSSET 


A.L.GEBHARDT CO. 


PHONE DALY 8 6919 
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Fall civilian business already booked 
has been cut. Raw Skin prices con- 
tinue to slip but nobody is in the 
mood to buy. 

Cheap dress gloves for men in best 
position. Fair demand for Iranians 
from 28c down and Domestic type 
leather about the same price range. 
Anything over thirty cents hard to 
move. In men’s grey suedes, seconds 
and thirds move easily at 36c and 
32c but top grades hard to sell. 

Capes, cabrettas and pigskin leath- 
ers marking time. No price reduc- 
tions have been announced for reason 
that nobody interested in buying at 
any price. 


Tanning Materials 
Business very slow even for the 
normally dull season. 


Raw Tanning Materials 


Divi Divi, shipment, bags $108.00 
Wattle bark, ton 
“Fair Average’ $99.00-$101.50 
table’’ $95.00- 
+++ $155.00 





un 
Myrobalans, Ji1s.. 

Crushed $80.00-$82 

R. 1s . 
Valonia Cups, "30- -32% ‘guaranteed $66. 00-67.00 
Valonia Beards .... . $79 oar 
Mangrove Bark, 30% ‘So. ‘Am. . 58.00 
Mangrove Bark, 38% East African . "$8180 
Tanning Extracts 


Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 
25% tannin), f.o.b. plant 





c.l : 
chestaut 'gatrect, Powdered (basis 
60% tannin), f.0.b. plant 


Solid, — basis 63% tannin, c.1. 


plus d@ 
Solid. pf bala 64% tannin, el Pes | AGENTS 


—s soe . % tannin, bbis. .... : H. A. Cohen Co., San-Francisco 5, Calif. 
round extract ... 
lear Posen Co,hiwenen, We. A OB: MY COT OB D) 
Wattle bark, extract, ‘solid (plus “duty) -10% 
Powdered oper aprucs, bage, c.L. ee G. Schwab, Cincinnati, Ohio 
05%; Leb. .. : 4. P. McGrath & Son, Rochester, N. Y. SHOE TRIMMINGS 


Spruce extract, tks., t.0.b.. -01% Harry ‘anod 
Powdered valonia extract, am tannin 10% pris da ecg 5 


q Boltimore, Md. - 
Tanners’ Oils beaeaneernsissst 2 
Castor oil No. 1 C.P. drs. Le. ...... .36% 
Sulphonated castor oil, 75% ......... .31% 
Cod Oil, Nfid., loose basis ........... 1.50 
» pure 25% moisture +. ATH 
Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral .. .16 
Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral .. .15 
Linseed oil tks., c.1. 234 





Artificial Moston, reteperertits = 
GRR ocd co veceseas 


LOD, wrvcvecrecccreeeeceereseeves 
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CUTTING, PERFORATING, 
MARKING DIES 


MANUFACTURERS 
Cutting, Perforating, Marking Dies. 
Also Machine Knives. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Fales Clicking Machines and Seelye 
Beam Die Presses. 


ALSO 
Knox celebrated Ribbon Type Stitch 
Marking Machines. 


Write, Wire or Phone 
INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 


LaSalle near Jefferson 
he Oe GO On ee ee OO | 
Phone: GRand 2143 














i~™. CONTRACT TANNING 
}} of splits and sheep 
\ CONTRACT FINISHING 
of all kinds 


/ —— Ir: 
AL Es i Py 


"49 
‘. fo 
“480, nites ie 
SSacny, . As 


, indies 


oe 
| &es. | 


perfect split substitute for side 
weights and 
Write us for swatches 
or sample splits. 


leather, in all 


colors. 


| 
Originators of AMOLIN, the | 
| 
| 
| 


Sales Agent 
GEO. LIMON TANNING CO. 
Peabody, Mass. 


| 
| 
cd 











There are 
50 YEArs of tanning experience behind 


CREESE & COOK 
FINE LEATHERS 


Sole Selling Agents 


HEBB LEATHER COMPANY 


112 BEACH STREET BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Belting Leather Dead 

Philadelphia belting leather tanners 
feeling slump. Nothing going on. 
July always a poor month, but this 
year practically at a new low. Tanners 
not in position to quote prices. Cur- 
riers have found that no business 
has materialized. Last week’s in- 
quiries not followed up by expected 
orders. Recent sales below list prices. 
Some curriers have adjusted their 
prices in accord with the prices 
at which business is actually done. 
Some items show a decrease as much 
as 9c. 

AVERAGE CURRIED BELTING PRICES 
CURRENT IN PHILADELPHIA 
Curried Belting Best Sele>. 
Butt Bends ...... 1.56- 
Centers 12” ...... F 
Centers 24”-28” .. 1. 
Centers 30” ..... 1. 
Wide sides ..... 
Narrow sides .... 5 

Additional premiums: extra light 

light plus 10c.; X-heavy plus 10c. 
Kid Leather Slumps 

Kid leather tanners of Philadelphia 
report the slump in business con- 
tinuing. The end of July did not 
bring any increase in activity. So 
little happening that there is no way 
of determining any trend; the few 
orders in glazed and suede that do 
materialize, are mainly for black. 
Little doing in slipper leathers, with 
few orders from either slipper manu- 
facturers or cowboy boot men. Lin- 
ings are dull. 

Nothing at all reported in satin 
mats or crushed. While actual price 
lists are officially unchanged, in order 
to do business, concessions must be 
made. As one tanner put it, “let them 
make a good offer and see what 
happens.” Nothing new reported in 
rawskins, and tanners are buying so 
little they are not especially affected 
by the rawskin situation. 


Average Prices 
Suede: 40c-95c 
Glazed: 40c-$1.25 
Linings: 30c-60c 
Slipper: 40c-75c 
Satin mats: 69c-$1.20 
Crushed: 45c-80c 








Use LES WANT ADS 
for expert help, selling 
agents, representatives, etc. 
They get results— 
only $2.50 per inch 


Send copy te Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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HIDES MOVE AS AUGUST 
ALLOCATIONS GET UNDER WAY 


Reasonably Good Demand For All Selections Slows 
After Early Trading 


Packer Hides Move 


Allocations got under way this 
week with three big packers moving 
an estimated 100,000 hides against 
August permits at ceiling levels. The 
first two days of allocating showed 
reasonably good demand for all 
selections, but light cows and other 
very light selections began to drag, as 
generally predicted, when trading got 
under way. With kip selling off. 
light average hides were not peppy. 
Outside independent packers were 
also active at ceilings, movement 
amounting to about 25,000 hides. 
More business could be done in both 
markets before the situation could 
be called good movement. There are 
not too many hides around, but there 
are more than 125,000 for the month 
of August. There have been some 
bookings against August permits 
prior to their issuance, but the totals 
were not divulged. 


The steady trading in the market 
stiffened some smaller sellers’ ideas, 
but tanners are still not showing any 
general interest. There were still 
offerings of big packer hides avail- 
able for which interest was and is 
very thin. However, with three weeks 
in which to do trading, which is the 
fact since NPA is trying a longer 
trading period, tanners do not have 
to rush. 


Small Packer Hides 


The interest in small packer hides 
is still on the basis of 10% under 
Table I, with some of the better 
hides figured on a basis of 1 to 2c 
under Table I. However, most 
tanners figured 10% less during the 


first week of allocations and have 
failed to raise their ideas to any 
degree. There are too many small 
packer hides around to permit tanners 
to raise their ideas. Offerings are 
made freely in most all selections, 
which means that tanners realize 
there is no shortage of raw material, 
and consequently nod reason to think 
higher about their paying prices. 

There has been some business on 
the 10% basis, but the volume so far 
has been small. 


Country Hides Spotty 

Country hides are moving in very 
scattered lots on the basis of 10% 
less 10%, under Table I, with some 
under average quality lots sought at 
10% less 15%. Some tanners are 
talking a straight 20% or 25% under 
Table I, figuring a little better price 
for the buyer. Sellers are slow to go 
along because they have looked at 
the steady big packer market. not 
looking too hard at the differences in 
quality of the material they are offer- 
ing compared to the big circuit. 
Tanners are considering quality, how- 
ever, which is the reason for their 
lack of interest in the market on a 
general scale. There are many more 
offerings around that haven’t been 
looked at. 


Calfskins Plentiful 

Calf needs establishment at some 
level, and probably will find some 
level now that some kip has sold. A 
nominal market of 55c for all- 
weights has been talked for the 
Northern big packer skins, lights 
figured to hold the 55c level because 
of decreasing numbers, and heavies 





QUOTATIONS 


Present 


Light native steers 
Heavy native steers 
Ex. light native steers 
Light native cows 
Heavy native cows 
Native bulls 

Heavy Texas steers 
Light Texas steers . 
Ex. light Texas steers 
Butt branded steers 
Colorado steers 
Branded cows 
Branded bulls 
Packer calfskins 
Packer kipskins 


-37 25 


Week Age MonthAge Year Ago 
36% 36% 36% 26N 
33 3 2314-24 

39 29 
2643 
25-25% 
154%4-16% 


1414-15% 
6214-66 
50 
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dropping down because of the better 
supply and unimproved _ interest. 
There is considerable calf available 
that hasn’t been sold. Small packer 
calf has moved in a restricted way 
on the basis of 40 to 45c nominal, 
according to quality, allweight basis. 
Country calf is purely nominal at 
30c. New York trimmed packer 
skins are quoted at $2, $3, $4, $4.75, 
$7.75 respectively for 34, 4/5, 5/7, 
7/9, and 9/12’s. 


Kipskins Pick Up: 

Packer kipskins have been active 
in a very limited way, 6,000 
Northerns selling on a basis of 45c, 
overweights 40c. With only 6,000 
going there is much more to be done 
before this market can be called 
established. However, it is an at- 
tempt to establish the market. The 
trading will have its effect upon the 
light hides in all markets, and will 
undoubtedly bring about some new 
interest in kip elsewhere, but at what 
level is hard to say. 

Small packer kip is quoted on the 
basis of 35c nominal for good quality. 
skins, country kip at 25c nominal. © 

New York trimmed packer kip is | 
figured at $8.75 and $11.75 nominal 
for 12/17’s and 17’s and up respec- 
tively. 3 


H. 
LINCOLN 
and 
SON 
Inc. 

e 


COUBERSPORT 
PENNSYLVANIA 





Horsehides Quiet 

There are no quotations available 
for horsehides or parts. With NPA 
still forcing the barrier of no civilian 
trading of front leather upon the 
trade, there is little business being 
done with tanners in the leather 
market, and consequently no busi- 
ness in the rawstock market. The 
military just isn’t buying much, but 
the government is not taking steps to 
alleviate the situation. 

The activity in this market has 
been restricted to a very few unrepre- 
sentative lots of hides in small quanti- 
ties. Some tanners’ ideas do not 
exceed $11 for trimmed Northern 
horsehides of any average, which 
means that this figure is purely an 
estimate. In the absence of any 
trading, quotations are almost im- 


possible. 


Sheep Pelts Slow 

The packer pelt market is still very 
slow. Shearlings have moved only in 
small truck lots and prices on these 
are not called representative. Big 
packer #1 shearlings are nominally 
figured in a range of $3.25 to $3.50, - 
although $3.50 is called toppy by 
some, with #2’s figured around $2.25 
to $2.50, #3’s $1.50 to $1.75. Small 
packer shearlings are figured around 
$2 to $3 for #1’s, $1.50 to $1.75 for 
#2’s and $1 for #3’s. 

Spring lambs are very quiet with 
little demand shown. The market 


was called $3.50 to $4 per cwt. live- 
weight basis, but some feel that $3.50 
is the best than can be obtained, 
even for good Westerns. 

Pickled skins are still quoted 
around $17.50 to $20 per dozen, ac- 
cording to individual ceilings. 


Dry Sheepskins 

Large selling quarters state that 
very little business passing as the 
market is on a downward trend. Ful- 
ton County buyers are showing very 
little interest even at the lower prices 
asked by sellers. 

Some business passing in hair 
sheep but in general, interest is lack- 
ing. Following sales to a large tan- 
ner of Cape glovers at 145 shillings, 
basis large primes, other buyers re- 
duced their ideas to $20.00 while 
shippers are asking 50c more. Vari- 
ous prices heard on Brazil cabrettas, 
ranging from $13.50-14 for regulars 
and $17-18 for mixed lots of specials 
and regulars. Trading difficult to 
confirm as buyers views are lower. 
Some resales said to have been ef- 
fected at prices below what shippers 


‘are asking at origin. Other varieties 


are slow as, although shippers have 
reduced their ideas, asking prices are 
generally still too high for buyers 
here. 

With wool sheep markets firming 
at origin, there is less chance of 
business resulting here as pullers are 
showing but little interest and claim 





Why Buy Imperfect Embossing Plates 7 


STANDARD GUARANTEES THE MOST PERFECT PLATES MADE, 
VARYING NOT MORE THAN | THOUSANDTH OF AN INCH 
ON BOTH SIDES, STANDARD PLATES HAVE NO EQUAL. 


STANDARD EMBOSSING PLATE MFG. Co. 


Since 1888 Manufacturers of 


ELECTROTYPE EMBOSSING PLATES 
SOLID STEEL ENGRAVED PLATES 
SMOOTH PLATES 
ALL SUPPLIES FOR BUILDING BEDS 


129-131 PULASKI STREET 


Foreign Representative 
WOLFF INTERNATIONAL, INC., 2577 North Teutonia Ave., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


NEWARK 5, N. J. 











Cush-n-Fit SPONGE RUBBER 


Sheets—For insoles and fillers 
Molded Pads—Metatarsal, arch and heel 
Special Molded pads to your specification 


Write for samples and catalogue of complete line 


@ 
Davidson RUBBER CO. BOSTON 29, MASS. 
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they cannot meet the prices indi- 
cated by shippers. At the last Mel- 
bourne auctions, prices advanced two 
to four pence and at Sydney, 27,000 
skins were offered and showed an 
average advance of about two pence. 
Nothing particularly new from the 
South American markets. Reports 
are that skins are accumulating and 
while some sellers are soliciting bids, 
others are still holding firm. 

The shearling market is slow and 
nominal. Foreign sellers state that 
in view of the weak domestic market, 
there’s very little chance for any 
business resulting as while shippers 
have come down from their high 
ideas, their views generally figure 
above the prices asked and paid for 
domestics. 

There is very little call for slats 
at the present time and selling quar- 
ters state that under existing condi- 
tions, they have not been receiving 
any offerings. 

Reptiles 

Not much business as buyers are 
still out of the market but at the 
same time there is a dearth of offer- 
ings. Some agents were advised by 
their Indian shippers that they would 
make some offers soon as at the 
present time collectors are not going 
out for skins at the present levels 
and receipts are very small. Madras 
bark tanned whips are difficult to 
quote at the moment, last confirmed 
sales of 4 inches up, averaging 414 
inches, 70/30 selection, at 65c. Some 
cobras offered at 55c, which is en- 
tirely out of line with buyers views 
and recent sales. Some wet salted 
Agra back cut lizards, 9 inches up, 
averaging 10 inches, offered at 30c, 
averaging 91% inches at 28c and 8 
inches up, averaging 9 inches at 20c 
while Calcutta wet salted alligators 
and crocodiles, 50% each, 7-9 inches, 
averaging 8 inches, offered at 40c. 
No offers from Siam as shippers not 
interested in our market due to lack 
of interest and low prices expressed. 
Brazil market slow as the season is 
about over. Recent asking price for 
back cut tejus for shipment 75c fob., 
while 25,000 spot tejus, regular as- 
sortment held at 80c and 15,000 
17/19 inches at 30c. Some spot 
Columbian iguanas available at 22c 
while Columbian alligators for ship- 
ment are held at $2.70 per foot, basis 
5 feet and up with the smaller sizes 
proportionately lower. 


Trade Notes 
Howes Leather Co., Inc., Boston, 
Mass., have appointed Morris Mosko- 
witz & Son, New York City, sole dis- 
tributors and exclusive selling agents 
for their finders’ products. 
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News Quicks 


About people and happenings coast to coast 





New York 


® Starr Footwear, Inc., Brooklyn, 
has been assigned to Louis Meyerson, 
Brooklyn. 


® Faleck & Lamkay, New York 
City shoe manufacturing firm, sold 
its entire stock, merchandise and 
equipment at an auction. 


@ Snappy Shoe Manufacturing 
Co. has been established at Island 
Park, Long Island. Principals of the 
newly formed company are Clemente 
Nappi and Frank Smedek. The firm 
is expected to turn out 200 cases daily 
of McKays and California sliplasted 
footwear. 


® Spencer No. 301 Corp. has filed 
articles of corporation in New York 
State. Directors are listed as Charles 
L. Daly and Charles Marran, both of 
Boston, and Walter Feldesman of New 
York City. The firm will make 
shoes. 


® Herbert E. Smith, chairman and 
chief executive officer of the United 
States Rubber Co., retires Aug. 31, 
after 38 years with the company. 
He will continue as a director. 


© Assignee’s sale of assets of Rynor, 
Inc., New York handbags manufac- 
turer, realized approximately $5,200, 
it is reported. 


Texas 


@ Tex-Tan, of Yoakum, tanners 
over the past 40 years here, have com- 
pleted a new yard which it is said will 
double tanning capacity. 


© Huntsville Prison’s shoe manu- 
facturing shop has been authorized 
by the Texas Prison Board to purchase 
and install $6,500 in new shoe ma- 
chinery at a monthly rental of $27. 


Massachusetts 


® Kirby Shoe Co., formerly of Law- 
rence, is moving to Haverhill. The 
firm is affiliated with the Kramer 
Shoe Co., Haverhill. The company 
expects to employ 75 to 100 persons. 


® Nova Shoe Corp., a new firm, 
has been established in Haverhill and 
has started cutting. | The company 
plans to eventually employ about 200. 
A New York sales office has been 
opened. Principals of the firm are 
Saul Shain and George Turiansky. 
The latter is in charge of sales, while 
Shain is in charge of production. 


©@ Massachusetts State Legislature 
plans to set up a special commission 


to delve into reasons why shoe and , 


leather factories move out of the 
state. 


® Arthur A. Hamel, president of 
L. H. Hamel Leather Co., Haverhill, 
has been elected a member of the 
Board of Managers of the New Eng- 
land Chapter of the Quartermaster 
Association, which has a membership 
of 900, of which 60 percent are mem- 
bers of the shoe, leather and allied 
trades. Maxwell Field is first vice- 
president of the organization. 


© Norumbega Combining Co., 
Inc., 85 Devonshire St., Boston, will 
combine fabrics used in the manufac- 
ture of shoes. President-treasurer of 
the new firm is Alfred Holzman. 


© Brockton’s shoe and leather in- 
dustries may be investigated, as rec- 
ommended by the House and Ways 
Committee of the State Legislature, 
for causes behind emigration from 
the state. An 11-man study commis- 
sion has been suggested to report its 
findings to the State Legislature by 
December, 1951. 


© The Bain Corporation, 19 Chest- 
nut St., Cambridge, has been formed 


to process and deal in leather, rubber 
and fibrous materials for the manu- 
facture of synthetic substitutes for 
leather and rubber. The firm will 
operate at both wholesale and retail 
levels. President-treasurer is John B. 
Reid of Boston. 


®@ Kleven Shoe Sales Co., Inc., 133 
Main St., Spencer, has voted to issue 
$175,000 of its authorized capital 
stock. President is Charles B. New- 
hall. 


© Wiggin Handbags, Inc., 610 At- 
lantic Ave., Boston, will manufacture 
and deal in handbags, wallets, luggage 
and other products made of leather. 
President of the new firm is Robina 
L. K. Purdon; treasurer is Thelma L. 
Webb. 


@ Massachusetts State Senate has 
approved a bill calling for a 75-cent 
minimum wage. The present law 
calls for a 65-cent minimum. Pas- 
sage of the bill was preceded by a 
bitter fight. The bill now moves to 
the House of Representatives. 


© Plymouth Rubber Co. reports | 


for the six months ended May 31 net 
earnings totaling $531,009, equal to 
§9 cents per share. This compares 
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Just like a woman, Sis hasn’t seen © 


her boy friend for two years, and 
then she turns out the lights to talk 
about Controlled Penetration of 
fatliquors by Salem Oil & Grease 
Co. to impart extra suppleness to 
leather. 
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with net earnings of $209,198, equal 
to 23 cents per share in the same pe- 
riod last year. Net sales were $9,- 
695,667, an increase of 66 percent 
over sales for the period a year ago. 


New Hampshire 


@ The Brown Co., Berlin, manu- 
facturer of innersoles and other shoe 
products, has launched a huge safety 
campaign in cooperation with an in- 
surance company. About 150 super- 
visors of the Brown firm, headed by 
Jack Rodgerson, safety engineer for 
Brown, are taking an extensive re- 
fresher course in plant safety meth- 


ods. 
® The Granite State Rubber Co., 


makers of canvas shoe uppers, is ex- 
panding. It has purchased a factory 
building on Wight St., Berlin. 


® New Hampshire is top-heavy 
with shoe and textile manufacturing, 
according to William J. Roy, chief 
statistician for the state’s Division of 
Employment Security. He said that 
these plants employ too high a per- 
centage of women, and said that no 
more than a third of a plant’s em- 
ployes should be women. For 1950, 
the total payroll for New Hamp- 


shire’s leather manufacturing indus- 
tries, footwear included, reached $52.2 
million. Roy is urging attraction of 
new industries. 


© The Roberts-Hart, Inc., Keene 
shoe manufacturer, has issued a call 
for more operators, especially stitch- 
ers, to work on a 4:30-11 P.M. night 
shift. The company recently ob- 
tained a government contract valued 
at $300,000 for Air Force footwear. 
These shoes require additional stitches 
per shoe, hence have caused a tem- 
porary bottleneck in the stitching 
room. 


® International Shoe Co. has in- 
stalled a new line of Littleway process 
boys’ shoes at its Newport plant un- 
der the supervision of Frank Miller, 
general Eastern superintendent. 


Missouri 


® The Festus plant of Brown Shoe 
Co., St. Louis, voted overwhelmingly 
to join United Shoe Workers of Amer- 
ica, CIO. The CIO received 209 
votes; no union, 3 votes. A contract 


_ between the company and union has 


now been signed. 


@® A. E. Farrar, Jr., who for sev- 
eral years has headed production at 
Trimfoot Shoe Co., Farmington, has 
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Quality (waston) Endures 


A Backing Problem? Just Dial 
EVergreen 9-5445 
When you want the best in uniform qual- 


ity .. . when you need fast and depend- 


. . always specify Peters’ 
Old Line “STICTUIT” and be sure ... its 


PETERS BROS. RUBBER CO., INC. 
LAZAR BACKING COMPANY, DIV. 
COMBINERS 
Norman Ave. & Dobbin St.-Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
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waterproor Ufofer Leathers 


The quality of leather is deter- 
mined by the skill of the artisan 
who controls the production. Since BY: 


the turn of the century, Manasse- 
Block has built a force of artisan 
workmen who produce leathers of 


GRIZZLY WATERPROOF SIDES 
(Full Grain) 
BADGER WATERPROOF SIDES 


(Corrected Grain) 
Two superior “Artisan Controlled" Up- 
per Leathers for Logger's, Engineer's, 
and Hunter's Boots, and Work Shoes. 
Use them with confidence for uniform 
high quality; they will satisfy your 


decided to leave the production field 
in the shoe industry. His immediate 
plans are not known. 


© William M. Biddle has joined the 
Western Last Co. as designer and styl- 
ist. He has long been associated with 
last companies, specializing in the de- 
signing and fashion aspects of last 
creations. 
New Jersey 

® E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
has opened its new quarter-million- 
dollar rubber research laboratories at 
Deepwater Point. According to com- 
pany officials, among the products 
earmarked for early attention are new 
shoe adhesives that may eventually 
eliminate nails and stitching in the 
fabrication of footwear. 


Ohio 

® The Dan Cohen Co. has moved 
its general offices and warehouse to 
the Pugh Building, 400 Pike St., Cin- 
cinnati 2. The company has found 
it necessary to expand its facilities, 
The firm owns and operates 57 stores 
and leased departments in its chain 
of popular-priced footwear for the 
entire family. Four more stores will 
be added to the chain by Sept. 15— 
in Louisville, Memphis, Dayton and 
Indianapolis. 


ptrtisan Coutrolled 





L. B. Rhein Co. 
St. Louis 
Wn. |. Johnson 
Company 
Boston 
Donald O. Elliott 
Milwaukee 
John G. Mahler 
Dallas 
S. D. Allen 
San Francisco 
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® Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, 
plans an expansion project at its sili- 
cate of soda plant at Dallas, Texas— 
the fourth such expansion of this 
plant in the past 10 years. 


Tennessee 


@ John A. Bush, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Brown Shoe 
Co., St. Louis, formally opened the 
$1,000,000 distribution 
terminal at Trenton, Tenn. The 
Brown Co. now has six of its plants 
in Tennessee, with more in the offing. 
Bush stated that the firm’s “trend” 
toward movement into Tennessee was 
due to inexpensive TVA electrical 
power mainly. “Rates here are only 
half of what they are in St. Louis.” 
The new building has 227,000 square 
feet of space on two floors. Shoes 
will not be manufactured here, but 
the building will serve as a center 
for boxing shoes, storing and labeling 
and shipping them throughout the 
U. S., for the company’s 12 factories 
in the South. The new building has 
space for storage of 3,000,000 pairs 
of shoes. 


company’s 


® General Shoe Corporation’s proc- 
essing terminal at Fayetteville is ex- 
pected to be completed by about 
$825,000, will house 1,250,000 pairs 
of shoes. 


Pennsylvania 


® Albert G. Blank, a member of 
the Dryer Division Sales Dept. of 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., has been 
named assistant sales manager. Blank 
has been with the company since 1934. 
Blank will assist Myron T. Fleming, 
vide-president in 


recently named 


charge of dryer sales. 


@ Eagk: Lake, a tiny Northern Maine 
community of 2,100 population, is 
anticipating opening of a new shoe 
factory which will employ all avail- 
able local labor. Eagle Lake Lum- 
ber Mills, Inc., first major industry 
in the town for more than 20 years, 
will manufacture shoe last blocks and 
other wood products. Russell C. 
Diehl is president. 





Joins Weber Shoe 











Alexis Smith, noted authority of 
children’s dress footwear, who has 
joined Weber Shoe Co., St. Louis, 
as stylist and sales promotion direc- 
tor. Fred J. Weber, president, re- 
ports a new line of “cement shoes” 
will be manufactured on new lasts 
in a new factory specifically designed 
for the purpose. Weber’s present . 
line of slip lasted dress casuals will ~ 
be combined with the new shoes. © 
The company has devoted its facili- ~ 
ties in the past 12 years exclusively ~ 
to shoes for girls aged two to 14. ~ 





McADOO 


QUAKERTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


WELTING 
of all kinds 





& ALLEN WELTING CO. 


Curried & Finished Vegetable Tanned 
SHOULDERS — BACKS — BENDS 


Quality, Finsd 


Agencies in Principal Centers in the United States and throughout the world 
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FIRST QUALITY 


Many manufacturers who carefully 


guard their built-up prestige 


insure the superior quality of their products by using THIELE 
LEATHERS, because they have entire confidence in Thiele's set 
licy of uniformly-high standard quality through every phase of 


‘anning. 


@ SPORTING GCODS and GLOVE LEATHERS © 
GARMENT @ HORSE © COW BELLIES © DEERSKINS @ SPLITS 


Also Contract Work 


123 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


THLELE TAKKLKGE COMPAKY 


LEATHER and SHOES 








2 Fe Stes 


Celastic* Box Toes Last 
Longer — Lend More Comfort 


Nearest things to perpetual motion are youngsters’ 
feet. Nearest to perpetual wear and comfort in the 
toe area are Celastic Box Toes. 

Durable construction plus flexibility and comfort 
for active, growing toes are convincing features in 
selling the juvenile market. Included among the users 
of Celastic are many manufacturers of children’s 
shoes. They know that customer loyalty pays off — 
that a large measure of brand preference can result 
from the absence of wrinkled or loose toe linings! Put 
this solution-softéned box toe to work in your shoes 
where it can fuse lining, box toe and double into a 
strong, 3-ply unit with flexibility at the tip line. These 
are the characteristics that build sales and repeat sales. 











Like other children, Miss 
, Patricia Ann Argento, age 7, of 
? 475 Riverdale Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is an active youngster. 
After 14 months, the toe linings of her 
shoes with Celastic Box Toes remain 
tight, unwrinkled, comfortable. (Note 
cut-a-way of toe area in photo.) 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
(Concluded from Page 10) 


SEWING LIGHT 


Lite-Mite, a new fluorescent light 
for sewing machines, contains only 
two four-watt lamps, and under the 
most adverse conditions the fixture 
dissipates only 13 watts. Hence the 
sensation of heat from the fixture is 
almost absent. The vibration prob- 
lem is overcome by the installation 
of small-sized sturdy lamp filaments 
and_ lock-type sockets. _Lite-Mite 


offers color perfection by producing 
light at 4500° Kelvin which is the 
best color yet obtainable for visual 
accuracy, making color and texture 
differences in the material easier to 
see. 


Practical technical advantages have 
also been utilized in the outer design 
of the Lite-Mite. A 330° arc gives 
the Lite-Mite an unusually wide focus 
range and the fixture can be set and 
firmly held at any angle or position. 
Installation is made versatile by in- 
terchangeable support arrangements, 


either to the machine bracket itself 
or by means of a pedestal fastened 
directly to the table top. 

Source: Ginsberg Machine Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


SOLE-LAYING MACHINE 

The first production lot of this 
new hydraulic sole-laying machine 
has just been shipped. Lower main- 
tenance costs, reduced operator fa- 
tigue, improved shoemaking quality 
and increased production are among 
the principal advantages to the shoe 
manufacturer. 

Since the Goodyear Sole Laying 
Machine, Model A] provides in- 
creased pressures hydraulically, it 
departs radically from the mechani- 
cal approach of previous models. 
The improved design provides many 
improvements and has eliminated the 





TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


KID LININGS 





GENUINE KANGAROO 


BLACK GLAZED KID 


SURPASS LEATHER COMPANY 
9th and Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


SUEDE KID 


clutch, cams and gears. The canti- 
lever type suspension of toe and heel 
jacks allows the operator to locate 
shoes on the pad boxes without the 
interference of side rods. 

Easily regulated by the operator, 
the hydraulic system can apply up 
to 4,500 pounds of direct pressure, 
1,000 pounds more than the previous 
model. 





Gor the Best 


IN COMFORT 
AND CONVENIENCE 


New Jefferson 
HOTEL 
Completely remodeled and re- 
furnished—New Jefferson Hotel 
will make your visit to South 
Bend much more pleasant. 

CONSIDERATE 

RATES FROM $275 

SOUTH BEND 
INDIANA 


HOTEL DAYTON 


A modern hotel with every com- 
fort and convenience to make 
your stay a delight in Kenosha 
—where business and pleasure 
mix. Home of the Town Casino. 


pe $975 
KENOSHA wisc. 


Personal Management 
FRED F. KEAN 
AND ASSOCIATES 
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No foolin’, don’t you get tired o’ 
this life of make-believe? Why 
can’t we deliver those wonderful 
fatliquors by Salem Oil & Grease 
Co. which help make leather softer 
and longer wearing? 











WITH THESE 


NEW WC 


HEEL SCOURING 


MACHINES! 


Plus 5 Other Advantages: 


@ Increased Production Potential — Up to 25% 
@ Upper Damage Prevented 

e@ Reduced Operator Effort 

e@ improved Dust Collection 

@ Better Quality Work 


Model AA users get up to 30% more life from 


scouring abrasives ...no vibration to show up as 
chatter marks on the work ... damage to uppers 
can be prevented by new yielding counter guard. 
These are major advantages of the new WAC HEEL 
SCOURING MACHINE — MODEL AA which 
will improve production and cut your costs. Further- 
more, the machine’s operation can be more exactly 
suited to the conditions of the work because each 
wheel can be operated independently and at different 
speeds. 


The Model A, a single wheel machine, serves the 
trend among many manufacturers who feel scouring 
quality is improved by putting first and second 
scourings On a separate station 
basis. In construction features, 
quality of work performed and 
Opportunity for savings, this 
machine offers the advantages 
of the Model AA. 


W/E Heel Scouring Machine Model A 


WG Heel 
Scouring Machine 
1 AA 


Both Machines have ball bearings throughout, 
providing long lasting, super smooth operation. 
Wheels stay true and this smoothness is reflected 
in the work. 

Wheel speed variations permit maximum effec- 
tiveness for the grit and work in use — another 
assurance of longer abrasive life and better quality. 

Operator fatigue is reduced because the shoe can 
be held to the wheel without pressure. Operators 
like these machines because of the ease of operation, 
the increased production and particularly, the im- 
proved dust removal. 





UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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TUNGSTEN CARBIDE 
(Concluded from Page 7) 


ning, for example, only one part on 
a sewing machine was seen to be 
applicable to carbide tipping. Today 
about five parts in the same ma- 
chine are carbide-tipped: the feed 
dogs, hooks, needle plates, bobbin 
case and thread guides. 

“We have only begun to investi- 
gate the many possibilities in the 
shoe industry,” says John Neagle, 
sales engineer for Hartley. “We feel 
that the savings and improvements 
already achieved in the shoe in- 
dustry through carbide tipping, sub- 
stantial as they have been to date, 
are still small in relation to their 
potential.” 





Deaths 





Arthur E. Turner 


. .. 72, hide executive, died July 24 
in Kansas City, Mo. He was secre- 
tary-treasurer of E. W. Biggs & Co., 
hide, fur, and wool brokerage in that 
city, and had been with the firm for 
§0 years. Survivors include his 
widow, Mrs. Bessie Turner; a son, 
Chapman Turner; and three grand- 
children. 


John S. Griffiths 


. . 91, slipper manufacturer, died 
this week at his home in Wakefield, 
Mass. He was a native of England, 
coming to this country in 1883. He 
began his career as a laborer for a 
shoe concern. He owned the W. S. 
Chase & Son Co., Haverhill, shoe and 
slipper manufacturers, transferring to 
the Evans Co. in 1936. Long one of 
Wakefield’s leading citizens, he was 
a founder of the local YMCA, a direc- 
tor of the Wakefield Trust Co. and 
treasurer of the Emmanuel Episcopal 
Church. He is survived by a son, 
John D., and a daughter, Mrs. Au- 
gustus C. Wiswall. 


Harry H. Van Amringe 


. . . 64, foreman, for many years with 
the J. F. McElwain Co. shoe factories 
in Nashua, N. H., died at the Chelsea, 
Mass., Naval Hospital after a long 
illness. He was a native of Rock- 
land, Mass., and served with the Ma- 
rines in World War I. He was well 
known in musical circles, playing 
with the American Legion and McEI- 
wain bands in Nashua. 


(Other Deaths on Page 38) 
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George E. Morris 
. . » 46, manufacturers’ agent, died 
July 23 of a heart attack at his 
home, Ladue, Mo. He was operator 
of a shoe manufacturers’ supply firm 
that bore his name. He was a well- 


known supplier throughout the shoe 
industry. He is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Virginia Morris; a brother, Ed- 
ward; and five children, Nancy, Bar- 
bara, Edward, Kelly Ann and Kath- 


leen. 





“The Rotary Way” combines the use of 
“Rotary” full and semi-coated French 
Cord Binding with the “Rotary” French 
Cord Turning machine. Our exclusive 
coatings, when used with our equipment 
are guaranteed not to clog machines. 


Eagle 


CORRECTED GRAIN 


Ottawa 
CORRECTED GRAIN 


ELK SIDES ELK SIDES 


Merican 


FULL GRAIN 
PRINTS 


Haven Sides 
CHROME 


Wolverine Prints 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Tuftoe 
TIPPING 


Sportster Sides 
COMBINATION 


CORRECTED GRAIN 
Flexible Splits 


EAGLE-OTTAWA LEATHER COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 





WINDRAM 


Ouality 


COMBINING — ELASTICIZING 
PLASTICS 
BACKING CLOTH 


WINDRAM 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Established 1867 
3 Dorchester St., So. Boston, Mass, 
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Pakistan Tanning School 

Pakistan’s East Bengal Tanning 
Institute, recently completed in 
Dacca, is reported to have begun op- 
erations. The Institute has scheduled 
courses on leather technology and will 
also train leather-handicraft workers. 


Dutch Shoe Prices 

Prices of footwear in Holland, on 
the upgrade since the start of the year, 
are expected to rise even further in 
coming months, according to trade 
officials, One result of the inflated 
prices will be creation of a much 
greater demand for sports type shoes 
with heavy soles and heels for both 
men and women. 

Footwear production figures for 
1950, recently released by the Neth- 
erlands Bureau of Statistics, for ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the Dutch 
shoe industry, place output at 18,- 
500,000 pairs, Of this, 11,200,000 
were leather shoes, 4,750,000 pairs 


were rubber, and 2,600,000 were slip- 
pers. 


South African Hide 
Embargo 


South Africa’s recent ban on ex- 
port of first and second grade dry 
hides is a “positive step to keep down 
the cost of living,” according to the 
South African Footwear Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. The embargo per- 
mits export of 10 percent of all lower 
grades delivered to tanners. 

Prior to the ban, hide men were 
compelled to send 80 percent of their 
hides to domestic tanneries before be- 
ing permitted to export the remain- 
ing 20 percent. Public sales of hides 
have now been discontinued at Dur- 
ban until the ban is lifted. 


European Leather Bureau 

Leather dealers from Belgium; 
France, Holland and Switzerland got 
together in Holland recently and set 
up an International Leather Bureau. 
The Bureau will form the basis for 
cooperation among the leather indus- 
tries of Western Europe. Sponsor is 
the Netherlands Union of Leather 


Dealers. 
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LEATHER & SHOES 
The laternational Shoe and Leather Weekly 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 











DAVIS LEATHER INC. 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
. A. Brea—Manager 


Specializing in high grade full chrome calf leathers for the shoe, handbag and novelty trade 
in an extensive range (162 shades) of Ultra High Style '. 


BABY CALF LEATHERS DOMINION CALF LEATHERS 


BOSTON—Bergman & Brookhouse, 112 Beach St. 
ST. LOUIS AND SOUTHWEST: O. B. Dahm, CINCINNATI—J. R. Kueven, 626 Broadway. 
CALIFORNIA—A. J. & J. R. Cook Co. 


1602 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
MILWAUKEE—H. |. Stewart, 918 North 4th St. Los Angeles—i220 Maple Ave. 
San Francisco—237 Eighth St. 


ENGLAND—Davis Canadian Leathers Ltd., 
3 Granby St., Leicester. 


TANRERY— DAVIS LEATHER CO. LTD., NEWMARKET, ONTARIO, CANADA 


-WINSLOW 


KIDDIE CHROME 
FULL CHROME TANNED 


LAMBSKINS 


WINSLOW BROS. & SMITH COMPANY 


STORES: BOSTON, 97 SOUTH ST. @ NEW YORK, 13 SPRUCE ST. @ CHICAGO, 173 NO. FRANKLIN ST. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Wanted and For Sale 





Wanted: Surplus Stocks 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS’ SURPLUS OF 
Shoes including Close outs, 
Samples and Factory Damages 
Also LEATHER SURPLUS and REMNANTS. 
WRITE 


MATT AMROSE & SONS, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





*| 
Tannery Available 
IN OPERATION, produces excellent leather. 
$20,000 will handle; balance ten years to pay. 
Reason for sale owner's health. 
Address E-12, 
c/o Leather and 


W. Adams St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





For Sale at Low 
And Attractive Prices 


Wool Blanket Ends 
Wool & Cotton Blanket Ends 
Cotton Blanket Ends 
Canton Flannel Full Stock, also 
Various Lengths, Jobs, Shorts 
Imitation Leather Full Stock and Remnants 
All Kinds & Colors & Weights 
Also, Block Cuts 
Book Binding Cloth Full Widths — In Rolls — 
Various Colors 
Felt — Rolis — Shorts — Remnants 
Knitted Fabrics 
Raw Materials—in Carloads or Small Lots 
A Building Full of Bargains. 
We Just Keep Moving Our Stock. 
Take Advantage of Our Low Prices. 
Be One of Our Satisfied Customers. 
We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
Write for Your Needs — We Will Reply 
Promptly and in Detail with Samples, 
if necessary. 
CENTRAL MERCANTILE Co. 
217 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 6, Ml. 























For Sale 


2—12 in. Turner Oscillating Buffers 
2—West Wheels 

2—Slocomb Stakers 

1—Overshot Buffing Wheel complete with 


Blower 
Address G-10, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





For Sale 


MODEL A KNIGHT Cutout and Marking 
Machi in i diti (mfrd. by 
George Knight Co., Brockton, Mass.) Small 
leather goods. 





Address G-12, 
and 





Help Wanted 





Salesman Wanted 


For the Chicago-Milwaukee area. Must have 
shoe experience and genera] knowledge of shoe 
trade, shoe and pattern making, lasts, heels, 
styling and retailing. Preferable age 35 to 
50, in good health, willing to travel, prefer- 
ably married. If you have these qualifications 
and want a salaried job with security benefits, 
let us hear from you. Write Box Y-7, Leather 
And Shoes, Boston, Mass. 





Stitching Room Foreman 


To supervise fitting room producing 5000 prs. 
stitchdown shoes in Pennsylvania. Must be 
able to obtain production and quality, and 
also teach help. Write Box Y-8, Leather And 
Shoes, 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
309 W. Adams &t. Caieage 6 





Situations Wanted 

















Superintendent's Assistant 
Wanted 


NEED A foreman or assistant superintenden\ 
who has an eye for the future: to act as 
assistant to present superintendent in busy 
Pennsylvania plant making good quality men’s 
and boys’ Goodyear welts. 

Your age should be in the thirties, and your 
experience and talents in line with above 
requirements. 

In your reply list all qualifications that 
would warrant a personal interview. Our own 
men know of this ad. 

Address H-1, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





Tannery Office Man 


RESPONSIBLE MAN experienced in tannery 
oftice procedure and records, good at figures 
Address H-2, 

c/o Leather and Shoes, 

300 W. Adams St. 

Chicago 6, Ill. 





Master Mechanic 
MASTER MECHANIC for Sole Leather Tan- 
nery. Write fully, giving age, salary, and 
past experience. 

Address H-3, 
c,o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, It 





Sole Leather Tanner 


WANTED: Sole Leather Tanner for produc- 
tion of factory and finders leather. 
Address H-4, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





Representative Wanted 


ESTABLISHED LEATHER FINISH manu- 
facturer is looking for a qualified man to 
represent them in the Middle West. Good 
opportunity. State experience. 
Address G-9, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
20 Vesey St., 
New York 7, N. Y¥ 





opae 
Stock Fitting Foreman 

CAPABLE AND EXPERIENCED on all types 
of Channeled Welts and Eno Constructions 
for Central Pennsylvania. State experience 
and salary expected. 

Address H-6, 

c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams 8t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


LEATHER and SHOES 


Credit and Office Manager 


Lawyer and Accountant with over ten years’ 
experience in shoe busi Able 
capable of taking pl 
Will locate anywhere. Address Box Y-4, ¢/o 
Leather and Shoes, 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 








charge. Ref 


Sales Representative 


WANTED: Position as sales representative for 
materials to sell to the tanning industry in 


Canada. By young experienced tanner, well 
known in the field. 


Address G-11, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Tanner 


Man with long experience in chrome, calf, 
sides, suede and splits seeks position as tan- 
ner or assistant tanner in New England area. 
Write Box Y-6, Leather And Shoes, 10 High 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Increase Midwestern Sales? 
EXPERIENCED MANUFACTURERS REPRE-~ 
SENTATIVE calling on Tanners and Finishers? 
in the Midwest, with established foilowing, ism 
now able to add non-conflicting lines to his” 
representation. Address H-5, c/o Leather And 4 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Tl © 


Salesman 


with connections in shoe and leather goods 
line, in uppers and linings, desires to represent 
competitive firm in New York and vicinity. © 
Write Box Y-9, Leather And Shoes, 10 High 
St., Boston, Mass 





BOUGHT — SOLD 


Titaniums — Lithopone 
Zine Oxide — Bichromates 
Cellosolves — Glycols 
Ethanolamines — Dyes 
Chemicals — Extracts — Waxes 
Greases—Residues—Oils 
By-Products—Wastes, etc. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 
80-02 Beaver St., New York 5, N.Y. 











H. SWOBODA & SON, Inc. 


1027 N. Bodine St. Phila., Pa. 
Base Ball and Whip Leather Mfrs. 


SW OTAN 


GARMENT HORSE 
WORK GLOVE HORSE 
(Grain and Splits) 
SPORTING GOODS LEATHER 
RETAN SOLE LEATHER 
SPECIALTIES 

















Coming Events 


Index To Advertisers 





Aug. 19-22, 1951— Spring Showing of 
Allied Shoe Products and Style Exhibit for 
allied trades. Hotel Belmont-Plaza, New 


York City. 


Aug. 21-22, 1951 — Official Opening of 
American Leathers for Spring and Sum- 
mer 1952. Sponsored by Tanners’ Council 
of America. The Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City. 


Oct, 14-18, 1951—Advance Boston Spring 
Shoe Showing, sponsored by New Enc- 
land Shoe and Leather Association. Hotels 
Statler and Touraine and manufacturers’ 
showrooms. 


Oct. 20, 1951—38th annual banquet of 
New York Shoe Superintendents’ and Fore- 
men’s Association. Hotel St. George, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. / 

| 

Oct. 21-24, 1951—Canadian Shoe and 
Leather Convention in Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada. 


Oct. 25-26, 1951—Annual Fall Meeting 
of Tanners’ Council of America. Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Oct. 29-Nov. 1, 1951 — National Shoe 
by N 


Nov. 11-14, 1951—Spring Shoe Show, 
sponsored by S estern Shoe Trave 
Association. Adolphus, Baker and South- 
land Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 





Nov. 25-29, 1951— Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America for Spring and Summer 
1952. Sponsored by New England Shoe 
and Leather Association and National 
Association of Shoe Chain Stores. Hotels 
New Yorker and McAlpin, New York City. 





Use LES WANT ADS 


for quick turnover of odd 
lots of leather and materials 


They get results— 


only $2.50 per inch 


Send copy to Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 











Charles C. Cobb 

. 66, shoe company executive, died 
of a heart ailment at his home, St. 
Louis, Mo. He was vice-president 
of the Rice-O’Neill Shoe Co., and 
had been a director of the shoe firm 
since 1925. He was active in bank- 
ing and civic circles. He is survived 
by a cousin. 


Michael T. Murphy 

. 48, leather executive, head of the 
M. F. Brady Leather Co., Brockton, 
Mass., died at his summer home in 
Rocky Nook after being stricken with 
a heart attack. He was a native of 
Brockton, a member of the Elks, 
Eagles and the Holy Name Society 
of St. Colman’s Church. He leaves 
his widow, Marion (Brady) Murphy; 
two sons, Michael J. and Thomas F.; 
and three sisters, Sister Michaelina, 
South Boston; Margaret N. and Mrs. 


Carl Palm. 


Carl E. Lindahl 

. former shoe manufacturer, died 
this week in Manchester, N. H. He 
was a native of that city and did busi- 
ness there for more than forty years, 
the last years as an insurance broker. 
He was at one time a partner in the 
Fairfield Shoe Co. He was a Mason 
and active in the Lutheran church. 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Sigrid Hokanson Lindahl; a son, 
Edward D.; two sisters and three 
brothers. 


Paul A. Boyt 

. 51, leather goods sales manager, 
died in Des Moines, Iowa, July 20, 
after an illness of several months. He 
was a native of that city and had 
lived there all his life. He was sales 
manager of the Boyt Co., Des Moines, 
manufacturers of leather and canvas 
goods. The company was founded by 
his father, the late John Boyt and his 
uncle, the late Walter Boyt in 1901. 
He was a Mason. Survivors include 
his widow, Dorothy; a daughter, Mrs. 
Shirley Cummings, his mother, two 
brothers, a sister, and one grandchild. 
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INNERSOLES . . . For better shoes it’s “LYNFLEX,” the ultimate in Saturated 
Innersoling. For Medium grade footwear use “LYNCO” innersoles, priced 
to fit the grade with complete satisfaction. 


PLATFORM MATERIAL . . . Shoemen everywhere have discovered that 
Lynn can be depended upon to solve every platform problem. Regardless of 
style-trend or construction, regardless of price bracket, there is a Lynn Plat- 
form Material exactly suited to your needs. 


WEDGIES . . . Lynn's new resilient, waterproof, non-breaking “WEDGIES” 
are made of compressed fibres and can be nailed, stitched or cemented. Lynn 
“WEDGIES” really mold to the last, improve the lines of the shoe, actually 
speed up production and appreciably lower costs. 


“OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION: ‘WHAT IS BEST FOR THE FOOT!” 


REPRESENTATIVES: St. Louis—Eli “Pete Schwartz; Los Angeles—Leo 
Laskey; New York—Arthur V. Epstein; Pennsylvania—Thos. Carfagno; New 
England—Elmer Claff, Frank Deastlov, Hy Feldman, Lou Ravich, Phil 
Sneider; Milwaukee and Chicago—Phil. J. Ott, Jim Ott. 





